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PREFACE. 



fHIS Volume is oomplementary to The Story of the Otago 
Church and Settlement which was recently issued from 
the Press, and is designed to give some information regarding 
the far-reaching and enlightened views of the Founders of Otago, 
and the wise and patriotic efforts which they made to promote 
the educational iuterests of the people. It traces the growth 
and gradual expansion of the Common School System, and of 
the leading educational Institutions and Agencies which have 
been in active operation within the province from the period 
of its settlement, in 1848, until the present year; and it touches 
briefly on the services rendered to the Cause by those who 
have stood in the van of the movement, and have stamped, in 
some measure, their own personality ux)on it. 

For kind help rendered to mc in this undertaking I make 
grateful acknowledgment of my indebtedness to tlie Hon. Greorge 
MacLean ; Dr. John Hislop, of Dunedin ; Dr. James Copland, 
of Gore; Rev. A. H. Stobo, of Invercargill ; P, G. Pryde, 
Esq., Secretary of the Otago Education Board; and all other 
friends who have courteously replied to my inquiries, and 
furnished me with useful information on the subjects treated in 
the following pages. ^ 

To the Rev. R. R. M. Sutherland, of Kaikorai, I am 
under obli:fation for the friendly readiness with which ho 
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vi. Preface, 

undertook the rerision of proofs, and especially for the accuracy 
and promptness with which, amid the multifaiious duties of a 
busy pastorate, his undertaking was carried out. 

And I take this opportunity, finally, to thank the Publishers 
and Printers for the miinner in which they have executed the 
work confided t) then, in the face of the unexpectedly emerging 
difficulties which encumbered it and impeded, to some extent, 
its progress through the Press. 

THE AUTHOR. 

The Manse, 

ftkipton. Not. 26th, 1889. 
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BY THE SAME AUTEOB. 



" The Story of the Otago Church and 
Settlement." 

Wise, Caffin & Co., Publishers, Dunedin, Otago, N.Z. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :- 

" This is an eminently readable book. . . . When we first heard 
of Mr. Ross's intention of writing this book, we had the feeling that 
he was committing the mistake of writing half-a-centory too early. 
As a rule history cannot be written effectively in the midst of events 
which it aims at chronicling. We have changed our mind, however, 
since perusing the book ; and we now feel that the author has 
supplied a present demand. The book shows great research ; the 
information is admirably arranged ; the style is lively, and the tone 
throughout is kindly. . . . Mr. Ross has interspersed with his 
narrative graphic descriptions of the mountain and lake scenery of 
the interior of our Province." — The New Zealand Presbyterian, 



"A most readable and valuable record."— Dunedin Evening Star, 



" Full of information pleasantly given." — Otago Daily Times. 



*' The whole story as told by Mr. Ross is an extremely interest- 
ing and instructive one."— (7?««Aa Leader. 



** The book .... teems with anecdotes and incidents of 
the early Otago days. It is a book that should be eagerly sought 
after by the early settlers, as its pages will continually remind them 
of *Auld lang syne.' ^^—Tke Taieri Advocate. 
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" The Story, which is one of great interest, is well told by the 
author."— jBcrf^arai Star, 



"The subject matter of the book is in itself pregnant with 
profound interest, and it is presented to the reader in an attractive 
style. The work is not simply a skeleton, the bones of which 
consist of dry statistics, but rather a form clothed with flesh, and 
blood, instinct with life, and presenting to the mental gaze beauty 
alike of thought and diction. The field over which it travels is 
wide and comprehensive, and from the first chapter to the last, the 
interest is never allowed to flag."— 2%e Presbyterian Monthly and 
Messenger of the ChurcJies of Australia and Tasmania, 



**The style of this work has very much literary merit; it is 
concise and clear; sometimes its descriptions are eloquent and 

poetic, and it is always lucid The historian of Otago 

and its Church consistently pursues his plan throughout. As he 

advances, nothing seems to escape his attention The 

history is interspersed with incidents and experiences and observa> 

tions of individuals, which give its pages a vivid interest 

* The Story of the Otago Church and Settlement ' will live and will 
continue to be of standing authority, and can never be entirely 
superseded. While it has all the value of a reliable history, it has 
the charms of a romance, and we most cordially recommend its 
perusal to all readers." — The Southern Cross (Melbourne). 
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EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONISTS 
IN OTAGO. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Provision made for eduoation in the Otago scheme — the Otago Bush 
—Opening of first school in Dunedin— Mr. Blackie— His illness 
and death — Schools erected by Settlers— Views of Presbytery of 
Otago on Education— Provincial Education Ordinance— Teachers 
in the early days— Education Ordinance, 1862— Mrs. 0*Ra£Perty^8 
free school— Education rates abolished by Education Ordinance, 
1864— Amending Ordinance, 1865— Attempts to despoil the 
Church of its vested rights — Grammar Schools Ordinance — Mr. 
John McGlashan- Mr. John Hislop— Mr. W. Taylor^School 
buildings. 

|HE Otago Association, from the very outset, made 
Education a prominent feature of their plan of 
settlement. Provision was made, at the laimching of 
the Scheme, for the immediate establishment in the 
Colony of Primary Schools;* and before the minds 
of the leaders of the movement there gradually took 
shape the plan of a complete educational system which, 
developing pari passu with the public needs, should 
meet the requirements of the entire Province. Mr. 
James Blackie, formerly of Portobello, received, chiefly 
on the recommendation of the Bev. Thomas Bums, the 
appointment of first schoolmaster in Otago; and he 
accompanied the first pioneers who left the Clyde in 
the PhUip Laing, School was opened on the ship's 
deck soon after the voyage had fairly begun, and every 

* See The Story of the Otago Church and Settlement 
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week-day excepting Saturday, instruction was given, 
without intermission, while the emigrants remained on 
board. 

For some time after their arrival in the new country, 
the children were free to explore the wonders of the 
bush, which grew in tangled and matted luxuriance 
down to the water's edge. They soon learned to 
recognise and avoid the tutu, the only poisonous plant 
which grows in the land. Its young shoots are very 
succulent, and, when eaten immoderately by sheep or 
cattle, they produce narcotic effects which often ter- 
minate in death. This was more particularly the case 
with newly imported cattle. Captain Cargill brought 
with him in the John Wycliffe a superior cow and calf 
of the Teeswater breed. The cow died on board, and 
the calf died a fortnight after it was landed from 
eating the tutu plant. The toot, as it is commonly 
called, bears clusters of beautiful purple fruit somewhat 
resembling bunches of currants and very tempting to 
the eye. The seeds and seed stalks are equally 
poisonous to man, but the rich pulp and juice of the 
berry are innocuous and edible, and were sometimes 
made, in the early days, into a quite palatable jam. 
The children found also in the Bush excellent swings, 
bountifully provided to hand, in a species of wild vine, 
known as " Capt. Cook's ropes ;" these, when full 
grown, are about the size of a ship's cable and hang 
pendent from the limbs of the highest trees, and are 
without leaf or branch except at the summit. Another 
species of vine which is smooth, and jointed at intervals, 
is known as the " supple jack ;" its scanty leaves are of 
a dark, glossy green to which, in winter, bunches of 
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bright scarlet berries offer a vivid contrast. The 
children soon learned to appropriate to themselves the 
stores of pleasant honey-juice secreted in the flowers of 
the flax, to gather the gum from its hiding-place at the 
base of the plant, and to msike laces for their boots and 
lashes for their whips from the leaf which is utilized 
for manifold purposes in the land. 

But as speedily as possible the work of systematic 
instruction began in earnest. The first public building, 
erected for the twofold purpose of church and school, 
was opened in Dunedin in September, 1848. The 
. number of children in attendance sometimes reached 
as high as 70; but, in consequence of the want of roads, 
the attendance in the winter months was considerably 
smaller, and the average fell to a little over 40. 

The revenue derived from the trust for religious and 
educational uses counted for little in the earlier years 
of the Settlement ; and, for the first three years, the 
salary of the Dunedin teacher was paid out of advances 
made by the New Zealand Company on the security of 
the proceeds of the Church estate. But the parents 
were early required to contribute to the cost of 
education. On the 16th July, 1849, at a meeting of 
the Session of the First Church, consisting of the Rev. 
Thomas Bums, minister, and Messrs. Henry Clark, 
James Blackie, William Cargill, and Alexander Chal- 
mers, elders, the following resolution was passed: — 
"The Session took into consideration the subject of 
exacting school-fees for the children attending school. 
It was agreed that this should be done without further 
delay, and that it should be intimated from the pulpit 
on Sabbath first that one quarter's fees should be paid 
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in advance, on the first of August next, into the hands 
of Mr. Blaclde by the several scholars attending the 
school ; and that two shillings per quarter should be 
paid for every child learning English reading, and 
three shillings for all other children." The fees were 
thus put at a sufficiently low figure to place an elemen- 
tary education within easy reach of all. 

Mr. Blackie, who had been engaged for three years, 
laboured with diligence and success until some two 
months before his term expired, when his health 
showed signs of breaking down. Threatened with an 
affection of the lungs he was constrained for a time to 
retire from active work. But as mere relief from 
public duty effected no improvement, he, by the advice 
of his medical attendant, made preparations for a visit 
to a warmer climate. Having induced his friend Mr. 
James Elder Brown, now of Milton (the founder of that 
important town as Mr. James Adam reminds us) to 
carry on the school during his absence, Mr. Blackie 
sailed for Sydney by way of Wellington. " The day he 
left Dunedin," Mr. James Adam writes, "the tide was 
far out, and his friends walked down with him to the 
beach. The boat that was to take him to the vessel 
at Port Chalmers was far out in the shallow waters 
of the Bay. I lifted the ,dear man in my arms, 
and carried him out to the boat and set him down 
in the stern. He then thanked me for all the kind- 
ness that I had ever shown him." The genial 
AustraHan climate though rallying his forces for 
awhile was yet without any permanent benefit to 
him, and he gradually sank and died. His death, 
which was widely mourned, caused a breach in 
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Church and Settlement which it was by no means 
easy to fill. 

The Imperial Government, at no time friendly in its 
attitude to the New Zealand Company, now obstructed 
and hampered them to such an extent in their 
colonizing operations, that they at last surrendered 
their charter and retired from the field. The result 
of this was that the entire cost of education was now 
thrown upon the Settlers themselves. The walls, in 
stone, of an addition to the building used for church 
and school had been erected by the Company, but not 
roofed in; and at a pubHc meeting which was held on 
the 14th Nov., 1850, it was resolved to raise, by public 
subscriptions, j£120 for the completion of the necessary 
work ; and a committee, consisting of Mr. Alex. Garvie 
(convener), Capt. Blackie, Capt. CargiQ, Messrs. James 
Brown, Thomas Bain, and Edward McGlashan, was 
appointed to consider the whole question of finance in 
respect to education and the Church. That committee 
reported on the 26th Nov., as follows :—" That in the 
present state of funds, and circumstances of the 
Settlement, it is extremely desirable that measures 
should be taken for the estabhshment of small primary 
schools in each district, so that every child shall be 
Jaught to read and write. That a Grammar School of 
a high grade should be erected in Dunedin at the 
earliest possible date." 

The Dunedin School was re-opened by the Session 
imder the charge of Mr. William McKenzie, son of the 
Free Church minister of Reay. He had spent some 
years at college and was accounted, as Dr. Bums 
reported, ''perfectly competent to the task." After a 
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brief tenure of office Mr. McKenzie resigned ; and Mr. 
Robert McDowal, for a short time, took charge of the 
school. He was succeeded by Mr. William Somerville, 
of Anderson's Bay, who, for a little over two years, 
discharged all the duties of the position with fidelity 
and zeal; and on his retirement from it, a public 
demonstration was made in his favour, at which he 
was presented by Capt. Cargill, on behalf of the 
subscribing public, with a complimentary address and 
a purse of gold. 

In the course of 1851 a considerable increase in the 
altondance at the school is reported ; and in addition 
to a girls' school wliich was opened in Dunedin, under 
the care of a female teacher, three other district-schools, 
in accordance with the suggestion of the committee of 
settlers, were established at Port Chalmers, North-East 
Yalley, and East Taieri, with an attendance of from 20 
to 30 pupils at each. All these schools, with the 
exception of the one in Dunedin, were erected and 
maintained at the expense of the settlers who, in this 
matter, received no further assistance from the Church 
estate than a grant of the sites on which the school- 
houses were built. All the educational interests of the 
new Settlement were subject to the control of a central 
Committee or Board which met in Dunedin ; and after 
the retirement of the New Zealand Company from 
active participation in the affairs of the Colony, the 
fees, supplemented by public subscriptions, formed a 
fund out of which the salaries of all the teachers were 
paid. This continued until such time as the educa- 
tional system of the Provincial Government came into 
operation. 
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The Presbytery of Otago, from the very first, showed 
an active and ardent interest in the cause of general 
education. Among its earHest enactments, on its 
constitution, in Jime, 1854, we find the following: — 
"After mature deliberation it was unanimously resolved 
and enacted, That this Presbytery offer every encou- 
ragement to efforts for promoting the establishment of 
elementary and superior schools founded on a broad 
and liberal basis for affording instruction based on 
religion, and appoint a committee to deal immediately 
and decidedly in regard to this most important subject, 
with a view to the establishing of a satisfactory system 
of education." And outside of the Church courts the 
subject awakened a deep and enHghtened interest in 
many of the settlers themselves. There were men 
among them who, dissatisfied with the meagre and 
uncertain provision made, had thus early projected an 
ambitious educational scheme for the entire Province. 
Capt. Cargill, John McGlashan, and John Gillies, as 
well as Mr. Burns, who all occupied a prominent place 
among the founders of the educational system of Otago, 
looked forward hopefully to the day when a University 
would be established in Dunedin, a High School in 
every centre of population, and primary district schools 
all over the country. 

The pubHc feeling found suitable expression in the 
Provincial Council which, among its earliest measures 
prepared an Ordinance for establishing elementary 
schools on lines that met with very general acceptance. 
True to the traditions of the Church and Colony it 
adopted a system of education which recognized the 
Bible as a necessary and the most influential agent in 
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moral culture, and insisted upon its pages being daily 
read in all the schools over which it hold control. This 
Ordinance gave effect to one of the leading and most 
distinguishing features of the Original Plan of Settle- 
ment. Its principal machinery consisted of a Central 
Board formed of the Superintendent and his Executive 
Coimcil, the Speaker of the Provincial Council, the 
Rector or Head Master of the High School to be 
established in Dunedin, and two members of each 
district School Committee. The Board was empowered 
to make and establish such rules and regulations as it 
might deem necessary for carrying the Ordinance into 
effect, and in particular for carrying out a system of 
inspection of schools, and for the election of school- 
masters qualified to impart religious and secular 
knowledge, and of approved general ability. Every 
candidate for the office of schoolmaster in a public 
school was required to produce a certificate signed by 
a minister of the denomination to which he belonged, 
attesting his religious and moral character, and to 
submit to such examination as might be prescribed by 
the Board. 

Local committees consisting of seven persons, who 
were hable to assessment under the Ordinance, were to 
be elected at public meetings to be convened in 
districts in which it was proposed to estabhsh public 
schools ; and in them was vested the selection of the 
s3hoolmaster, as well as the regulation of all matters 
I)ertaining to the general management of the schools. 

The cost of all buildings, ^vith their furnishings for 
educational purposes, was to be defrayed out of funds 
to be appropriated out of the Provincial revenue. The 
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expense of passage from Home, and outfit of teachers, 
was made a charge upon the Board ; and the salaries 
of teachers in district schools, which were to be not 
less than £100 per annum, were provided for partly by 
fees, and partly by a yearly rate upon the male 
population of the age of 21 years and upwards residing 
within the Province. The amount of the assessment, 
which was to be fixed by the Central Board, was not 
to exceed twenty shillings per head in any one year. 

The religious teaching which was to be imparted was 
not to be at variance, under penalty of censure, 
suspension, or deprivation, with the doctrines of Holy 
Scripture ; and a certain hour was to be appointed for 
such teaching at which the attendance of children 
whose parents objected to it was not to be compulsory. 
What religious teaching meant was left an open 
question to be settled by the local committees. 

It was an admirably devised system for diffusing 
abroad the blessings of a sound and useful education, 
and gave general satisfaction to the community at 
large. Only one point in it— the imposition of a rate — 
excited some keen discussion ; for although the domi- 
nant party belonged to the Free Church, yet there were 
representatives of other denominations in the settlement, 
and they eagerly debated the question of the extent to 
which civil governments have a right to interfere in 
the matter of religious teaching. 

Five schools were now in operation under the control 
of seven teachers, who had an average daily attendance 
of 236 scholars. And as time went on, and population 
settled down in various districts, provision was speedily 
made for supplying their educational needs. To 
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accommodate the families who had built homes for 
themselves at Wakari, a small schoolroom, constructed 
of clay, was opened near the site of Mr. Hepburn's 
house. At Green Island the school, which was an 
ill-Yentilated and badly lighted building, also of clay, 
was opened under the charge of the Kev. A. Bethune, 
M.A., who later on went down to Invercargill where, 
as teacher and elder, he has continued until this 
present time to render important and valuable services 
to Church and School. Mr. John Hislop who was 
selected at Home for work in Otago, under special 
instructions from the Board, and whose name for 
upwards of thirty years has been closely and honourably 
associated with the educational interests of the Colony, 
was now in charge of the school at Taieri. Mr. 
Alexander Ayson was appointed to Tokomairiro in 
1856, and in the various districts in which he has 
resided since that time, he has won the respect and 
esteem of all who have come into contact with him. 
In 1883 some of the oldest residents in the district met 
at the manse in Milton, and through the hands of Mr. 
Henry Clark, a member of the Education Board, 
presented to him a purse of gold in expression of their 
appreciation of the character which he has borne and 
of the work which he has been privileged to do. The 
Rev. A. Bett, M.A., was selected by the Waihola 
school committee to take charge of educational matters 
in that district, and continued there for some years 
until he entered upon the active work of the ministry 
in the extensive parish of Tapanui. Mr. Tarlton was 
selected as the first teacher of the school at Riverton. 
He exhibited excellent testimonials as to character and 
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competency. But these were not deemed sufficient as 
they were silent respecting his classical acquirements ; 
and the Board insisted, before his appointment should 
be ratified, that he should undertake the long and 
arduous journey from Riverton to Dunedin in order to 
be examined by the Rector of the High School. Mr. 
Tarlton declined to do that, and retired from the 
position to which he had been elected ; and applying 
his energies in other directions, he attained to some 
distinction in political life. 

The means of education were generously provided 
not only in the towns, but also in the slowly forming 
agricultural settlements; and in 1860, there were 18 
schools in full operation, under the charge of 20 
teachers, who had an average attendance of 611, out of 
964 enrolled pupils. 

By the Education Ordinance 1862, the constitution 
of the Central Board was somewhat modified. It now 
consisted of the Superintendent, the members of the 
Executive Council, and the Speaker of the Provincial 
Council. Its constitution had been the subject of 
much consideration and discussion and it was at length 
composed as above on the principle, that "as the 
expenditure on education is mainly defrayed from the 
Provincial revenue, it is indispensable that so large an 
amount of public money should be placed at the 
disposal only of a Board whose members are directly 
and entirely responsible to the Provincial Council.** 
Education in Otago was thus committed to the exclusive 
care of a poUtical Board, whose personnel changed 
with the changes of political parties, but whose policy, 
with the permanent Secretary, was permanent in 
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cWacter — a liberal and progressive policy, and always 
well abreast of the progress of the Colony. The entire 
management of educational matters within their district, 
subject to the superintendence oif the Central Board, 
was left in the hands of the local committees ; but, by 
the provisions of the new Ordinance, they were required 
to pay one-half of the teacher's salary, and of the 
cost of erecting and repairing school-buildings; the 
remainder being defrayed by the Board, as weU as 
one-half of the passage money of the teacher from 
Home. 

In order to meet the increased liabilities which this 
Ordinance laid upon them, committees were empowered 
to make and levy a district rate of sufficient amount, to 
be assessed upon all houses and lands. These rates, it 
was anticipated, would be sufficient, along with the fees 
which were charged, to meet the increased expenditure. 
It was also emphatically enacted that the Holy 
Scriptures should be read in the Schools, and that such 
religious instruction should be given as the committees 
should appoint, the children of parents who objected to 
such instruction being exempted from attendance at 
such times. 

The discovery of gold attracted vast numbers to the 
country, and added considerably to the poorer class of 
the population in Dunedin. Many of these who were 
wanting either in will or means to send their children 
to school, allowed them to wander in idleness on street 
and pier, without education or training of any sort. 
The condition of those neglected and destitute children 
awakened the compassionate interest of a lady in 
Dunedin — Mrs. O'Rafferty — who, with a generous 
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practical sympathy which is deserving of grateful 
remembrance rented, towards the close of 1863, a 
small apartment in St. Andrew-street, secured the 
services of a competent] female teacher, and on her 
own responsibility, and at her own charges, opened a 
free school for their instruction. Her interest was 
sufficiently wide and comprehensive to go beyond the 
walls of her class-room and take in the parents of 
her pupils also, whom she personally visited and 
encouraged, and taught to look with sympathy upon 
her work. Her gracious enterprise was crowned with 
a wonderful success. The apartment which she took 
was soon crowded, and numbers who sought admission 
were turned reluctantly from her doors. Mrs. 
O'Rafferty finding that larger accommodation was 
indispensable, and that she had reached the limit of 
expenditure on the enterprise, beyond which her private 
resources would hardly permit her to go, brought her 
scheme under the notice of the Government with an 
application for help. That was at once granted, and a 
committee was formed to co-operate with her in her 
benevolent work. A building which originally formed 
part of the old military barracks was removed and re- 
erected in Bath-street, near the Octagon, and trans- 
formed into suitable class-rooms for the carrying out of 
Mrs. O'Kaflferty's scheme. 

In 1864 the number of schools exclusive of two free 
schools in Dunedin had increased to 36 — ^just double the 
number reported in 1861. These were imder the 
control of 51 teachers; and while 3,566 scholars were 
enrolled there was an average attendance of 1,919. 
Nowhere was greater anxiety for the establishment of 
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6Ghoo]s felt, and greater cfiEbrts made for their main- 
tenance than in the goldfields' districts. The miners, 
as a rule, were large-hearted and intelligent, quick to 
recognize the advantages of education, and generously 
helpful to movements that were intended to promote 
it. The fees charged were from five shillings, to 
sixteen shillings per quarter, according to the classi- 
fication of the child; and the education rates which 
were levied, ranged from one shilling and threepence, 
to sixpence in the poimd These rates, however, came 
to be generally accounted an obnoxious tax. Owing 
mainly to the great difficulty experienced in equitably 
and economically assessing rural property, the rates 
became unpopular, and by almost general consent were 
abolished in 1864. 

And as mutterings of discontent with the religious 
clause reached the Board from certain quarters — 
chiefly from members of the Eoman Catholic Church, 
teachers were charged in the new Ordinance to " avoid, 
in the course of the ordinary school instruction, the use 
of any words or expressions calculated to give reasonable 
groimd of oflfence to the members of any religious 
denomination." 

By the Amending Ordinance 1865, provision was 
made for supplying the means of education to scattered 
families situate in remote parts of the country. While 
Main Schools were established in the more populous 
districts where, as a rule, an average attendance of 
upwards of 40 pupils could be secured. Side Schools 
were, for the most part, placed in more recently settled 
localities where the children were young and few in 
number. 
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The Provincial Council faithfully fulfilled the trust 
confided to them, in following the lines marked out by 
the Otago Association. With wise forethought they 
planted broad and deep the foundations of national 
education, by reserving large areas of land for that 
purpose. And there was a movement on the part of 
some to secure for the same object a portion at least of 
the educational moiety of the Church's Trust Funds, 
As early as 1860, a committee appointed at a previous 
session of the Provincial Council reported that, " had the 
original scheme for settling Otago been carried out the 
educational uses were intended to be administered by 
a religious body now represented by the Presbyterian 
Church of Otago; but that in consequence of the 
failure of the original scheme, and the abandonment of 
education to the care of the Provincial Government (by 
which the cost of public education is now provided) the 
committee were of opinion that some portion of the 
Trust Fund ought to be made available for the cause 
of education ; and they recommend that a commission 
should be appointed to investigate the matter, to 
communicate with the Trustees, and to endeavour to 
eflfect an arrangement with them for placing a portion 
of the property in such a position as to be available for 
educational purposes, with a special view to obtain the 
sanction of the General Assembly to such arrangement 
in order to avoid litigation." 

Some years later, on the motion of Mr. Haughton, 
an address was presented to the Superintendent of the 
Province requesting that specific action be taken on 
the subject of the Committee's report. His Honour 
accordingly appointed Messrs. H. J. Miller, R. B. 
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Martin, and W. H. Reynolds, a Commission to inquire 
and report on " the position of the property inyested 
under the old Otago Scheme for religious and educa- 
tional uses." The report of the Commission which 
was submitted to the Superintendent in June, 1866, 
concludes as follows : — " When the New Zealand 
Company retired the Trust had acquired twenfy-two 
properties, and at the time the Civil Constitution was 
granted those properties were returned by them in 
accordance with the provisions contained in Clause 78 
of the New Zealand Constitution Act. This being the 
position of the properties referred to, we do not 
conceive it to be our duty to prosecute the inquiry to 
any greater length, as under the circumstances we 
should not feel justified in making any recommenda- 
tions to your Honour, having for their object the 
supplementing of any educational or religious bodies 
in Otago out of the fund which has accrued to the 
Presbyterian body, which we consider they are entiUed 
to under their original terms of settiemeni" But the 
matter was not allowed to drop. A parly, of growing 
strength in the CouncD, resolved to secure, if it lawfully 
could, a portion of the endowment for the public 
schools. And the Presbytery, watchful of the drift of 
feeling on the subject, took active measures to thwart 
the designs of those who sought to despoil the Church 
of its vested rights. In December, 1861, Dr. Bums 
had reported to the Presbytery from the Committee on 
Trust Property to the effect, that from the circiunstance 
that the New Zealand Company had administered the 
fimds of the Trust, from the absence of documents 
connected with their management and other causes, the 
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Committee had failed to obtain the full information 
required by the Presbytery as to the proportions of the 
fund expended for educational and religious purposes 
respectively, and that the Committee were of opinion 
that in future, considering the altered circumstances of 
the Colony, the objects of the Trust would be secured 
by allocating one-third of the funds of the Trust for 
educational purposes. The Committee further recom- 
mended that the Presbytery should devote the said 
proportion towards the establishment of a collegiate 
institution. The report was adopted and the Trustees 
were instructed to carry its suggestions into effect. 

A Bill which was drafted on these hues, and approved 
at a meeting of Synod held in hunc effectum, was 
accordingly introduced into Parhament, and although 
the Speaker of the Provincial Council, and Mr. Haughton 
appeared against it on the ground that it was opposed 
to the opinions of the local Legislature, yet it was 
safely passed through all its stages amid the rejoicings 
of the friends of higher education in Otago. 

In pursuance of the provisions of an Ordinance 
passed in 1869, the schools of Tokomairiro, Port 
Chalmers, Oamaru, and Lawrence were raised, in the 
beginning of the following year, to the grade of 
Grammar Schools; and in 1872 the district schools 
of InvercargiU and Queenstown, on the application of 
their respective Committees, were advanced to the 
same position. These were estabhshed as a local 
means of continuing the education of a child beyond 
the highest point attainable in the public elementary 
schools. The Ordinance provided that in every large 
centre of population when a considerable attendance of 
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pnpils at the district school had been secured, and a 
fair proportion of them had made satisfactory advance- 
ment in the work prescribed, a competent head master 
should be appointed at a suitable salary whose duty, in 
addition to a general supervision of the school, should 
be to impart instruction in the higher branches of 
education to such pupils as might be able to receive it ; 
and that the elementary departments of the school 
should be more immediately under the charge of a 
second master, a schoolmistress, and a sufficient 
number of assistants and pupil teachers. 

Such progress had been made in supplying the 
educational needs of the Province that at the close of 
1870, including 12 Southland Schools, there were in 
full operation 106 District, and 3 Free Schools, under 
the care of 162 teachers and with an average attendance 
of some 5,000 pupils. 

John McGlashan, who was the first Secretary of 
the Education Board, rendered invaluable and manifold 
services to the cause of education in Otago. He was 
succeeded by Mr. John Hislop who, after the passing 
of the new Education Ordinance in June, 1861, was 
selected by Major Richardson to fill the offices of 
Secretary to the Board and Inspector of Schools. Mr. 
Hislop, after an experience extending over seventeen 
years of active work as a teacher in the Home country, 
was one of the first two trained schoolmasters brought 
out from Scotland, in 1856, by the Provincial Govern- 
ment ; and for nearly five years he rendered efficient 
service in the small schoolhouse erected at East Taieri, 
before he was promoted to his new office. In conse- 
quence of his urgent representations of the inadequacy 
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of the proYision made for inspection, Mr. W. Taylor, 
who had formerly held the appointment of music 
teacher under the Board, was selected, in 1869, to fill 
the office of Sub-inspector of Schools. In 1872 Mr. 
Hislop was relieved, at his own request, for a brief 
period, of the duties of the Secretaryship, in order that 
he might be able to devote himself to the work of a 
thorough inspection of schools. To that duty he 
applied himself with singular diligence and fidelity, 
and laboured energetically and wisely to '^improve and 
perfect the educational system of the Province. Mr, 
John Sperrey, of the Provincial Treasury, filled, for a 
time, the vacant office of Secretary of the Board. 

The buildings used at the outset were, generally, not 
much to boast of, but they slowly improved with the 
advance of settlement. The children at Green Island 
met for some ten years in a poorly constructed clay 
hut, which gave place in 1863, to a commodious and 
comfortable schoolhouse. The new building was then 
opened with glad celebrations, and the sense of 
thankfulness which filled the people's hearts found 
varied expression, as they viewed the evidences of 
progress which were multiplied on every hand. Ten 
years later still — in 1873 — at a meeting which was 
held in honour of Mr. Thomas King, a valuable tea 
and coflfee service was presented to him in recognition 
of the services which he had rendered to the cause of 
education in the district, as secretary of the school 
committee. 

At Clyde, a substantial stone schoolhouse, and 
comfortable teacher's residence were erected through 
the generous subscriptions of the inhabitanta .of the 
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district, supplemented by a comparatively moderate 
grant from the Board. One of the most active pro- 
moters of educational interests there was Mr. H. J. 
Cope, who was, at one time, joint proprietor vrith Mr. 
George Fache, of the Dunstan Times. Mr. Cope made 
his home later on in the Wakatipu district, and became 
largely interested in the Macetown reefs. He visited 
Queensland in 1885, and is reported to have died in 
the Brisbane Hospital, in July of that year. 

An excellent schoolhouse and master's residence, 
were also erected, largely by means of funds raised by 
the people, at Alexandra. The local committee entered 
with enthusiasm into the movement, and set energetically 
to work to carry it to a successful issue. By means of 
a benefit given by James Davis at the Royal Mail 
Concert Hall, and by a sale of gifts, they realised over 
£100. The gifts were of the most heterogeneous 
description — including old cradles, both for mining 
and for domestic uses, bags of coal, legs of mutton, 
and a wonderful variety of goods, which in some cases, 
were sold at almost fabulous prices. The Board gave 
£100 towards the completion of the building. 

At Roxburgh, Lavsrence, Adam's Flat, Akatore, 
Awamoko, Bannockburn, Clarke's Flat, Hamilton, Sow- 
burn, Manuka Creek, Tomahawk, and other places, so 
earnest and clearly expressed was the desire for 
educational privileges, that schoolhouses were erected 
either in part, or wholly, at the cost of the settlers 
themselves. 

The original Kaikorai school was formerly part of 
the Soldiers' barracks, removed from the original site 
it occupied in town. A new building containing three 
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class rooms was erected in 1873, and served the 
purpose until the steady increase of population 
demanded the accommodation which the present 
spacious schoolhouse affords. At Arrowtown the 
children originally met in an old wooden building 
which was removed from the Camp, and placed at the 
service of the local Committee, until the present 
commodious premises were ready for occupation. At 
Albert Town a school was erected and maintained 
mainly through the exertions of Mr. H. Campbell, 
whose residence and station are in close proximity, on 
the Wanaka Lake. Captain Hamilton also established 
a school for the benefit of the miners' families, on his 
station on the Maniototo Plains: and at Woodlands 
the New Zealand and Australian Land Company 
presented for the same purpose a building and two 
acres of land. 
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CIJAPTEU II. 

Education scheme viewed with disfavour by Koman Catholic and 
Anglican clergy — Education Bill, 1871, rejected by House of 
Represantatives — Petition in favour of a National Scheme — 
Education Ordinance, 1872 — Inspectors Petrie and Goyen — 
Defects of the Education Scheme— Hindrances to the efl&ciency 
of schools— Number of schools and expenditure on education 
in 1877. 

^HE Provincial scheme of education which had 
hitherto given such general satisfaction to the 
people was subjected, in 1870, to repeated attacks from 
certain quarters, which gathered a measure of force 
and effectiveness as time went on, and finally issued in 
the entire excision of the rehgious clause. It came to 
be viewed with disfavour by the ecclesiastics both of 
the Roman CathoKc and of the Anghcan churches, to 
whose avowed hostility to it, and unceasing clamourings 
for public aid to their denominational schools, the 
countiy is mainly indebted for the intensely bald and 
rigourous secularism which marks the Education Act 
that is now in force. 

Bishop Moran, who had recently arrived from Rome, 
vigourously denounced both the education ordinance; 
and the class-books which w^ere put into the children's 
hands. Petitions were therefore prepared under his 
direction, and presented to the Provincial Coimcil, 
craving redress from the injustice which, it was alleged 
the Ordinance inflicted upon those who were members 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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The Report of the Select Committee which had been 
appointed to inquire into the grievances concerning 
which complaint was made, was presented by Mr. E. 
B. Cargill in July, 1871. The committee considered 
that no mere modification of the plan of education 
would meet the objections urged. The explanations 
offered by the Bishop showed that his co-religionists 
would not be satisfied with any system of education 
which was not under their own exclusive control. 
They demanded Government aid for Roman Catholic 
Schools of all grades outside of, and altogether apart 
from the existing educational system of the Province. 
They objected to the appointments of teachers which 
were made, to the school books that were used, and to 
the reKgious instruction which the Ordinance authorised. 
With regard to the first objection, it was stated by the 
Inspector of Schools that, in making appointments, the 
utmost care was taken to avoid any reference to 
denominational connexion or tendencies. The passages 
in the books objected to were accepted as historical by 
Protestant Christendom; and as to the religious 
instruction imparted to the pupils, the fullest inquiry 
showed that the clause of the Ordinance bearing upon 
that was fairly complied with by all the teachers in the 
service of the Board. The committee considered that 
the schools, as a rule, were conducted in such a manner 
as tp maintain a national and not a sectarian character. 
They were therefore unable to recommend compliance 
with the prayer of the petitioners to grant separate 
support to Catholic schools, as it would increase the 
cost of education, decrease the efficiency of the schools, 
lead to a denominational system, and subvert a scheme 
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which had hitherto given satisfaction, and conferred 
acknowledged benefit upon the country at large. 

In 1872, Mr. Macassey moved in the Provinoial 
Council to the following effect:—" (1) That this Council 
recognises the right of the Roman CathoUc body to 
participate in the annual grant for educational purposes. 
(2) That the Government be requested to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Education Ordinance, with a view to 
provide for the distribution among Roman CathoHc 
schools of a just and fair proportion of the Education 
grant." After a prolonged discussion extending over 
three days — during which the Hon. Dr. Menzies, the 
Hon. Mr. MacLean, Messrs. Reynolds, Tolmie, Thom- 
son, and Henderson, ably and courageously defended 
the existing system as the best and fairest to all — a 
deliverance was finally adopted, on the motion of Mr. 
Cutten, to the following effect : — " That this Council is 
of opinion that the Education Ordinance of Otago has 
worked satisfactorily in the past, and regrets that any 
section of the community should refuse to avail itself 
of the provisions of that Ordinance ; but in order to 
remove any objection to a general system of education 
resolve, that any Colonial or National plan of education 
will not be satisfactory unless the teaching be of a 
purely unsectarian character." 

The Superintendent — Mr. James Macandrew — spoke 
tvords on that occasion which are worthy of being 
preserved. Referring to the Bible, he said : — " Upon 
nothing else has the glory of Go J, the British Empire, 
and the greatness of the Anglo-Saxon race so much 
depended. Yet we are asked to deny to our children 
the right of using that book as a lesson-book. We 
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may allow our childi^en to read the history of the 
Carthaginians, the Romans, the Greeks and others, but 
about the Jews — the most interesting race upon the 
face of the earth— or about the early history of Chris- 
tianity they must read nothing ; there is no objection 
to their reading the works of Demosthenes, of "Virgil, 
and of Shakespeare, but by no means must we admit 
the writings of Moses, of David, of Solomon, of Jere- 
miah, and of Paul, and of that great teacher himself, 
Jesus Christ. I really have no patience in thinking 
about it. Am T to be told that my children are to be 
taught in the common schools to read all about the 
mythological deities of antiquity, and are not to read 
anything about the only living and true God ? Where 
do you find sublimer poetry, or anything better as 
regards ethics and morals than in the Bible? And 
yet these things are to be kept from us ! Really, it 
ahuost makes one exclaim : 

Oh judgment ! thou att fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason." 

With unwearying energy and bold out-spokenness, 
Dr. Aloran has continued, imtil the present time, to 
put forward his views upon this subject; and when 
standing, as a defeated candidate for a seat in Parliament, 
before the electors of the Peninsula, in 1883, he said: — 
" The injustice done to us is so gross, the tyranny so 
great so insulting, that 1 shall persevere, I shall 
continue to raise my voice, in season and out of season, 
in the press and on the public platform — ^in every 
possible manner— against this gross and grievous in- 
justice, and publish to the whole world that the citizens 
of New Zealand refuse to give to those coming from 
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the Old Country that amount of justice and equaUty 
which they enjoyed in their old homes." 

But Dr. Moran's philippics have, so far, fallen upon 
heedless ears, for in these new lands the tendency, on 
all sides, is, to hush the voices, or, at least, to dull the 
ring of the religious controversies and ecclesiastical 
strifes which created discord and scfdsms in the old. 
He is, no doubt, perfectly consistent from his point of 
view — in entire harmony, in his action, with the claims 
and traditions of his church. But he forgets that in 
the historical progress of our race the shadow can 
never go backward on the dial of time — the Hberalism 
of the nineteenth century which emancipated the 
Eoman Catholic, and removed his political disabilities 
from the Jew, will never so far stultify itself as to play 
into the hands of an organisation which is immoveably 
conservative and rigorously exclusive to the very 
core. 

Early in the same year the General Synod of the 
Anglican Church, moving in the samo direction, 
approached the Colonial ParHament with a petition to 
the following effect : — " Inasmuch as it is understood 
that the subject of public elementary education is 
under the consideration of the General Government, 
the Synod expresses its hope that any educational 
measure that may be introduced will include recogni- 
tion and aid of denominational schools, whenever they 
be foimd to satisfy Government requirements with 
regard to numbers, discipline and secular instruction, 
and that permission be given, where local boards 
require it, to read the Scriptures and use daily prayer." 
The Presbytery of Dunedin, on the other hand, on the 
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motion of Dr. Stuart, petitioned for a national, in con- 
tradistinction to a denominational, scheme ''inasmuch 
as the latter has been found to be at once expensive, 
unsatisfactory and inefficient." 

An Education Bill was accordingly introduced into 
the House of Representatives in 1871, which provided 
for a scheme of education for the whole Colony, based 
mainly on the system which had found such general 
acceptance in Otago. It presented some features, 
however, which awakened wide discontent and ensured 
its rejection by a large proportion of the population of 
the Province. It provided for denominational schools 
without any security being given in regard to the quali- 
fications of the teachers appointed under it, or to the 
character of the books to be used. It gave the most 
absolute power to a political minister of Education to 
overnile the Provincial Boards, and use his brief autho- 
rity for the promotion of his own political ends, and 
authorised an amount of taxation for the maintenance 
of schools, and for the payment of the salaries of a host 
of general officers, which stamped its impracticability 
upon its face. Parents, and school committees, and the 
various presbyteries all petitioned earnestly against it. 
It was smitten hard by an influential section of the Press, 
and the attacks upon it from many sides were all so 
incisive and keen, that it ultimately found its place among 
the legislative abortions which never secure a standing 
in the Statute-book. The friends of a national education, 
knowing the unrest in the public mind on this burning 
question, and the unwearied energy and zeal of those 
who ranged themselves on the other side, formed, early 
in 1872, a powerful association to promote the object 
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which they had in view; and under its auspices a 
petition was prepared and numerously signed in favour 
of a purely national and non-sectarian scheme. 

Other causes, arising out of the practical working of 
the Education Ordinance, operated to influence public 
feeling in the same direction. The Board readily 
responded to every reasonable demand of the parents 
for school accommodation and teaching power; but 
after careful consideration of the education statistics, 
and taking into account the increasing number of 
apphcations presented to them for the establishment of 
schools, and the appointment of additional teachers, 
and also the largely increasing cost of maintaining the 
educational institutions of the Province, they recom- 
mended an immediate and thorough revision of the 
whole of the educational arrangements, in order to 
retrenchment, where possible, in the department. And 
an evil threatened the teachers at this time, which the 
Board, always watchful of local tendencies, hastened to 
avert by setting in motion new legislation. A number 
of school committees, in former years, had contrived, by 
various expedients, to allow their teachers to retain the 
whole of the fees as part of their salary, but it was now 
becoming increasingly the practice for committees to 
appropriate a portion of these for defraying the cost of 
repairs and other current expenses ; urging in defence 
of the practice that they had no other fund at their 
disposal from which to meet such claims. Under the 
provisions of a Provincial Ordinance which passed 
through Committee in 1872, they were therefore 
empowered to raise funds for meeting their proportion 
of the educational expenses of the district, and for 
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increasing the efficiency of their schools, without being 
under the necessity of unduly encroaching upon the 
revenue derived from fees which, it was designed, 
should be, as much as possible, applied to supple- 
menting the salaries of the teachers who were employed 
in the service of the Board. This Ordinance, however, 
did not become law ; and the Government, in order to 
relieve the financial pressure upon committees, contri- 
buted much more liberally than formerly to their 
current expenses for which provision required to be 
made. 

The duties of Secretary to the Department being 
now sufficiently onerous to tax Mr. Hislop's entire 
energies the Board, in accordance with a resolution of 
the Provincial Coimcil, appointed Mr. Donald Petrie, 
M.A., of Aberdeen University, and formerly senior 
classical master of the Scotch College, Melbourne, to 
the office of Inspector of Schools. He presented good 
certificates of scholarship and of competency for the 
work, and possessed a large and varied educational 
experience which gave fair promise that good results 
would flow from his connection with the Board. He 
entered upon his new duties early in 1874, and the 
important services which he has rendered to the cause 
of education in Otago have amply justified the wisdom 
of his selection for the responsible office which he fills. 
Some years later on, owing to the rapid multiplication 
of schools, a third Inspector — Mr. Goyen, formerly of 
Southland — was appointed to aid in the worlf^^d this 
new accession of strength contributed, ioecJio small 
measure, to promote the interests which this Q^partment 
was appointed to serve. 
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A marked improvement resulted from the action of 
the Board in laying down (in accordance with Mr. 
Petrie's suggestion, we believe) a uniform course of 
instruction, and in arranging for a more regular and 
systematic inspection than had previously been possible 
in the circumstances of the case. Though the changes 
flowing from the adoption of a uniform syllabus of 
instruction were, of necessity, somewhat abrupt, and 
little calculated to enlist the immediate hearty support 
of the teachers, yet the transformation involved was 
generally and honestly carried out, and "the advantages 
accruing from it," on the testimony of the Inspector, 
"became more and more apparent and better appre 
ciated." 

But, in spite of its many excellences, there were some 
weak points in the educational system of Otago, which 
provoked expressions of discontent and aroused a 
growing opposition to it. The Committees, in some 
places, raised the fees so high as to prevent anything 
like continuous attendance at schools on the part of the 
children of the working classes. In Dunedin the eflfect 
of this was seen in the idle, loitering groups of boys 
who spent their days in the public streets. Another 
defect of the system was the absolute subjection of the 
teachers to local control. It sometimes happened that 
quite unsuitable and unscrupulous men were elected to 
serve on committees — men who were singularly 
destitu,*^^ of the qualifications required to efficiently 
direct '^' \ 'ducational interests of the district in which 
they liv Tc( These were pricks in the eyes and thorns 
in the s.^^ '. of the teachers who were unhappy enough 
to be in oi^cial connexion with them. On the removal 
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of the Registrar from a certain locality, the teacher, at 
his suggestion, was appointed to the vacant office. A 
member of the School Committee, who had been a 
disappointed applicant for it, thereupon began a series 
of petty persecutions against the teacher, sent letters to 
the Press and to the Education Office with intent to 
damage him, and endeavoured in all ways, and with a 
perverse ingenuity to make his position as unpleasant 
for him as he possibly could. We know another who 
was put on a school committee, year after yeai', simply 
from lack of public interest in the statutory meeting 
which was held. He was a man of boundless assurance 
and of a mental capacity that was mai*vellously small ; 
and, in committee and out of it, he industriously reviled 
the person and underrated the powers of a capable 
teacher — just because the teacher had no desire to 
cultivate the acquaintance of that committee-man ! 

About the year 1875, it became quite evident that 
the trend of public feeling throughout the Colony was 
in favour of a uniform, national system of education. 
The founders of the school system of Otago, and 
especially Pr. Hislop, under whose guidance it had 
expanded and improved, from year to year, deserved 
weU of the entire community. The results were such 
as might fairly have been expected from the machinery 
and appliances at work. But there were many causes 
in operation, some of them more or less inevitable, 
tending to keep down the efficiency of the schools. 
Irregularity of attendance, bad roads, inclement weather, 
and carelessness of parents, all co-operated in that 
direction. Besides these difficulties there was the very 
grave fact that a considerable number of the teachers 
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employed had received no professional training, and 
possessed no special fitness for discharging the very 
important and delicate duties that devolved upon them. 
Little wonder then that the education imparted in 
many of the country schools was of an extremely 
elementary character. In former years the Board had 
found it necessary to sanction the appointment, to the 
smaller side schools, of young men of good character, 
and fair education, but who had received no training 
or experience whatever in the work of teaching. 
Nothing but absolute necessity, it was felt, could 
warrant such a practice as that, for, in the very nature 
of the case, it could not fail to be attended with 
unsatisfactory results, even where there was a large 
amount 'of earnestness and natural aptitude on the 
part of the teachers so employed. 

Halting once at a wayside inn to bait our horse, a 
man claimed acquaintance with us, and reminded us of 
a former casual meeting in the store of a mutual friend. 

" What are you doing now? " we inquired. 
" I am schoolmaster here," was his reply. " Come 
and see the school." 

He showed us also through his dwelling-house where 
our eye lighted on a large card on which he was 
engaged, at odd times, in hand-printing a public 
announcement of the hours at which the public library 
would be open to those who wished to apply for books. 
" Publick," he had spelt it, and we, apologetically, drew 
his attention to the fact that he might with credit have 
omitted the "k." 

With deepened colour and a desperate effort of 
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ingenuity he replied, " Ah, now, you don't know why 
I put that 'k' there!" 

" No," we replied, " we can't guess." 

" Well, I put it in to hide that blot," indicating with 
his finger a broad ink-mark which stood in proximity 
to the redundant letter. But it didn't hide it for all 
that. 

Among the teachers the dominant nationaUty was 
naturally Scotch, and the tongue, at times, played tricks 
upon the eye which the keenest pupils were not slow 
to detect. The Rector of one of the largest Grammar 
Schools took us, one day, into his own class-room, where 
his advanced pupils were busy at work. He directed 
our attention to an involved sum, written on the black- 
board, which he had just given them to do. What 
would be the coast ? he had asked them, of the article 
in question. 

The school committees throughout the Province were 
always cheerfully responsive to appeals made to them 
for the use of the buildings for religious services. For 
many years, in the remote country districts, they were 
the only meeting-places available ; and to many of the 
more earnest and intelligent teachers the churches 
were indebted for valuable services rendered either in 
conducting pubUc worship in the absence of a minister, 
or for labours ungrudgingly given in connexion with 
the Sabbath school 

The number of elementaiy schools in operation at 
the close of 1877, was 173. These were under the 
charge of 356 teachers ; and the number of pupils who 
attended in the course of the year was 19,613, while 
the average daily attendance was 11,749. The-tot^i 
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expenditure on this department for the year was some 
£58,000, of which amomit some £26,000 was contri- 
buted from elementary and High School fees; and 
some £6,000 from rents of education reserves, leaving 
a charge on the ordinary Provincial revenue of about 
£26,000. 
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CHAPTER Til. 

Hon. C. C. Bowen*s Education Bill 1877— Roman Catholics and 
Jews petition against the religious clause— Dr. Wallis' eloquent 
words in defence of it — The clause struck out in the House of 
Representatives — Amendment carried in the Legislative Council 
rejected by the Lower House— Report of the Royal Commission 
in England on Education an emphatic testimony in favour of 
religious teaching in common schools. 

|HE Abolition of Provinces Act, which came into 
force in November, 1876, opened the way for 
the Colonial Legislature to embark on a comprehensive 
and ambitious scheme of national education which, 
sweeping away the various Provincial systems which 
had hitherto operated with more or less success, aimed 
to scatter over all the land the blessings of a free 
education, which it was now resolved to conduct on 
somewhat different lines, and to put vnthin easy reach 
ofaU. 

A Bill, having that object in view, was therefore 
introduced into the House of Representatives by the 
Hon. C. C. Bowen, Minister of Justice. It was framed 
on a Christian, unsectarian basis, and was generally 
acceptable to the great body of the people. Mr. Bowen 
brought clear knowledge and large experience to bear 
on the subject with which he had to deal, and closed 
an admirable speech in elucidation and defence of the 
leading principles of his Bill, with the following 
words: — "I think that we should at once dismiss 
from our minds any hope of reconciling what has 
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been called the denominational system with the 
administration of Education by the State. But while 
it is the duty of the State to take care that all children 
within its borders are educated, and to take charge of 
the secular education of the people, it is bound so to 
use its power that it may in no way tend to blunt or 
deaden that intuitive reverence for a Higher Power, 
that indestructible hope of immortality, which dis- 
tinguishes us from the beasts that perish. Honourable 
gentlemen will see, on perusing the Bill, that all the 
instruction that is to be given is absolutely secular, and 
that no rehgious teaching whatever will be allowed, 
with one exception, to which I vnll allude presently ; 
and the reason for this is very clear. We are bound to 
be fair ; we are bound not to interfere with the con- 
science of any man. When we estabhsh a system out 
of the public funds, and while men differ so seriously 
on religious subjects as they do now, we must take care 
that we do not aUow every schoolmaster to give such 
religioiJs teaching as he may think right and suitable. 
Cases have occurred in which parents had very 
reasonable ground of complaint. The notion that we 
can agree upon some general nondescript form of 
religion is a fallacy which has led to mischievous 
results in schools. There is nothing, I am sure, which 
so destroys the confidence of parents of children as the 
idea that the schoolmaster can teach their children 
what he pleases. I repeat that the only way to be 
absolutely fair is to forbid the teachers to give their 
pupils any rehgious instruction whatever. But, while 
we exclude rehgious teaching from our schools, I do 
not think there is any necessity for excluding any 
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allusion to a Higher Power. I feel certain iiiat it is 
the desire of nineteen-twentieths of the people of this 
country that the Bible should not be absolutely- 
excluded from our public schools ; and if we take care 
that it should be so arranged that no child should be 
obliged to attend at the time the Bible was being read, 
if his parents objected to his presence at such reading, 
I am sure no injustice can be done to anybody. It is 
proposed in the Bill that school shall be opened every 
morning, at a fixed hour, by the reading of the Bible 
and the Lord's Prayer ; but it is not made necessary 
that any child should attend at that time if his parents 
should object. I can scarcely conceive that, if men 
were to consider carefully what the effect of such a rule 
would be, any one could object to it on the ground that 
it would be an interference with the consciences of the 
people; and I will but ask honourable gentlemen to 
consider what a very serious matter it would be to 
deprive our children — the children of this rising com- 
munity — of the knowledge of that Book which has been 
an education to countless generations of English 
children, and the language of which, unconsciously to 
ourselves, illustrates our conversation from day to day 
I should like k) read a few words from an essay by Mr. 
Huxley upon this subject ; and I select him, because I 
am sure nobody will suspect him of any specially 
orthodox leaning. With regard to the question of 
Bible-reading in schools, he says, — 

" ' And, then, consider the great historical fact that 
for three centuries this book has been woven into the 
life of all that is best and noblest in English history ; 
that it is written in the noblest and purest English, 
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and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary 
form ; and finally, that it forbids the veriest hind, who 
never left his village, to be ignorant of the existence of 
other countries and other civilizations, and of a great 
past, stretching back to the furthest limits of the oldest 
nations of the world. By the study of what other book 
could children be so humanized, and made to feel that 
each figure in that vast historical procession fills, like 
themselves, but a momentary space hi the interval 
between two eternities,, and earns the blessings or the 
curses of all time, according to its effect to do good and 
hate evil, even as they also are earning their payment 
for their work ? ' " 

When the provisions of this measure became 
generally known its reUgious clause, as it was called, 
awakened feelings of violent hostihty to it, in two small 
sections of the people — the Roman CathoHcs and the 
Jews, — who pelted Parliament with vehement protests 
against it, and strongly insisted on its elimination from 
the Bill. Within the House it had the weight of 
number — number, and nothing more, against it; for 
one seai'ches the pages of Hansard in vain for cogent 
argument adduced in defence of the position which the 
opponents of the clause assumed. There was a vast 
deal spoken which betrayed shallow knowledge and 
crude experience of the subject under debate, and as 
one honourable member remarked, "a great deal of 
the sentimental and the imaginary as to the tendencies 
of the rehgious clause." 

Dr. Wallis, member for Auckland City West, in 
closing an eloquent and powerful speech, in which he 
pleaded for the retention in the Bill of the religious 
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clause said: — "The honourable member for Geraldine 
has objected to what he calls the 'Protestant Bible' 
being read in our schools; but I have never understood 
that the Bible is a Protestant Bible. I know that we 
use the Authorized Version of the Bible, but it is not a 
denominational book. I say that this Book which is 
called the Bible contains the literature of an ancient 
people with whom we are more deeply connected than 
even with the Eomans and the Greeks. The history of 
the Jews has influenced us to a very great extent in our 
public and private life and in our domestic and social 
life; and why should we exclude Jewish Hterature from 
our schools? This Book stands pre-eminent above all 
other books; it lies at the bottom of modem civiliza- 
tion ; then why should we exclude it from our schools ! 
This Book is the book of the world; it is the most 
important fact in the world's history for the last 1,800 
years. Why, then, do we say that this Book, which 
has done so much to promote civilization, should not be 
allowed to enter into our schools I I cannot see any 
reason for excluding the Bible from the schools, nor do 
I see any reason why the Lord's Prayer should not be 
read in our schools. Is the Lord's Prayer sectarian in its 
character? Protestants and Roman Catholics both use 
it, and before it was a Christian prayer it was a Jewish 
prayer. It is the most suitable form of prayer that 
could be used in the schools ; and why, then, should we 
not use it ? Do we not use a form of prayer every day 
we meet here? Here we are, young, middle aged, and 
old men, and we feel that we need to offer up a prayer 
for guidance in our deliberations ; but yet we refuse 
the little children a gracious priivilege that we ourselves 
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require. It would be most wicked on our part to deny 
a child the privilege of beginning the day with prayer 
— the privilege which we ourselves require and have. 
I shall not go any further into the question at present, 
but I will conclude with saying that if we- would avoid 
the narrowest and worst kind of sectarianism — the 
sectarianism of negative religion — we must retain in 
the Bill the 3rd subsection of the 85th section. I do 
not ask that theolog}*^— I do not ask that the Christian 
religiou, with its peculiar doctrines, should be formally 
taught in our State schools ; but I do ask that there 
shall be a recognition, and not a denial, of Deity and 
Immortality ; for that educational system is essentially 
infidel and atheistic which does not recognize or imply 
that man has a moral nature, and that there is a God 
who hears prayer, and that there is a future state of 
existence after life's fitful fever." 

Dr. Hodgkinson, Sir William Fox, Mr. Woolcock, 
and others, spoke very ably and earnestly to the same 
eflfect. But the House was in no mood to be sw^ayed 
by such arguments, and the clause was accordingly 
struck out. 

Among other amendments which were made to the 
Bill in the Legislative Council, there was one to the 
effect that every school should be opened daily with the 
Lord's Prayer ; but when it went back to the House of 
Representatives even that small concession to the 
religious feelings of six-sevenths of the entire popula- 
tion of the Colony was, with almost discourteous 
impatience refused. It was believed, that had the 
Government nailed their colours to the mast, and 
carried the question down to the Constituencies, that 
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a majority of these would have pronounced with 
emphasis against the vote of the House. But no 
opportunity of expressing then* opinion on the subject 
was afforded to them ; and the system of barter and 
compromise which so often characterises party politics 
in these new lands led, at the last moment, to the 
excision of the Bible-reading clause. 

It is refreshing to turn from the hard, secular, and, 
at times, irreverent tone which marked much of that 
debate in WelHngton, to the Report, just issued, of the 
Royal Commission in England, which was appointed 
some two years ago, with instructions to make an 
exhaustive inquiry into the working of the Education 
Acts, and to suggest any modifications or amendments 
which might be indicated by the course of their 
inquiry. The Commission included some of the most 
eminent names in the United Kingdom; and their 
report forms perhaps the most thorough and able 
deliverance which has hitherto seen the light with 
regard to this most important matter. The Commis- 
sioners speak with strong emphasis and decision on 
the value of the rehgious element in education. 
" While differing ' widely," they say, " in our views 
cencerning religious truth, we are persuaded that the 
only safe foundation on which to construct a theory of 
morals, or secure high moral conduct, is the religion 
which Jesus Christ has taught the world. Thus, as we 
look to the Bible for instruction concerning morals and 
take its words for the declaration of what is morahty, 
so we look to the same inspired source for the sanctions 
by which men may be led to practise what is there 
taught, and for instruction concerning the helps by 
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which they may be enabled to do what they have 
learnt to be right." 

"It is of supreme moment," they say, "that all 
children should receive religious and moral training; 
and this cannot be amply provided for otherwise than 
through the medium of elementary schools. The 
moral and religious training which a child receives 
there is far more important than the acquisition of 
facts. The former will influence his whole life. The 
latter are forgotten in a few years." For all other 
purposes whether for worldly success or for the 
attainment of that happiness which is said to be inde- 
pendent of it, character in the long run is more 
valuable than knowledge. Character rests on morality; 
and the Commissioners believe that the highest moral 
excellence is only to be reached by means of careful 
religious training. Elementary schools are often the 
only places in which children can learn the meaning of 
Christianity, or be instructed in those duties which 
tend to the formation of character. To neglect these 
great objects for the sake of literary or historical 
studies, which, with the vast majority of children 
attending elementary schools, can only be of a very 
superficial nature, is, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, a mischievous and short-sighted error. 

The suggested plan of religious instruction imparted 
on the school premises, out of school hours, is con- 
demned as being no efiicient substitute for utiHzing the 
school staff during the hours of attendance. "The 
separation of the teachers from the religious teaching 
of the school would be injurious to the morals and 
secular training of the scholars." The Report urges 
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that religious and moral instruction should form part 
of the regular school course, and recommends that 
" Her Majesty's inspectors should report on the moral 
and religious training and condition of schools, and 
impress upon the managers, teachers, and children 
the importance of this element of education." 
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CHAPTER lY. 

Education Act, 1877— Cost of education in 1878 — Defects of the new 
Act— It taxed to the uttermost the energies of teachers — Door 
opened for the employment of men of poor moral character — 
Schools overcrowded under the Act — Financial embarrassments 
of the Board — Teachers' Salaries — Retrenchment— Chairmen of 
Otago Education Board— Mr. Pryde— Chairman of the Southland 
Board— Education Reserves — School Commissioners. 

llllpHE Education Act 1877, came into operation in 
^^1^ Januarj^ of the following year, and funda- 
mentally affected Educational interests throughout 
the Colony. The Provincial district of Otago was now 
divided into two separate education districts — Otago 
and Southland ; and, as the scheme now adopted was 
of a pronouncedly national character, the Act provides 
for a central control in the hands of a Minister of the 
Crown, with an administration, as far as possible, 
decentralised. It entrusts the local administration of 
educational affairs to the hands of elective Boards 
chosen by the School Committees which form, as it 
were, a select constituency composed of citizens who 
concern themselves with the welfare of the schools. 
It aims, by this provision, to create and maintain an 
active pubHc interest which is absolutely necessary to 
the successful working of the scheme ; and, thus, seeks 
to secure that the wants of all the people in this 
connection, even in remote and sparsely settled 
districts, shall receive due attention, and be supplied 
without any needless delay. The committees are com- 
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posed of householders lawfully elected at statutory 
public meetmgs held annually in every school district, 
and charged, under the Act, with minor functions of a 
purely local character. 

The examination and classification of teachers were 
transferred by this Act from the District Boards to the 
Minister of Education. That is an important provision, 
as it furnishes a sort of guarantee that teachers, 
throughout the Colony, will be classified according to 
known principles and standards of a uniform kind. 
The change in the mode of the appointment of teachers 
is a distinct step in advance. Under the old Provincial 
Ordinance, the power of appointment was exercised by 
the school committees, subject to the approval of the 
Board. The new Act vests this power in the Board ; 
but it is expected in using it to consult the Committees 
concerned. The change accords with the general tenor 
of the Act, for the right of appointment should clearly 
rest with the authority by which the teachers are paid, 
and to which they are responsible for the due perfor- 
mance of their work. The tendency of the new 
arrangement is not only to improve appreciably the 
status of the teachers, but also to increase the efficiency 
of the schools; for. the knowledge that promotion in 
the service will be regulated by fixed principles, and 
that it will be the certain reward of faithful and 
successful service, operates as an inducement to the 
teachers to labour for the best results. The Inspectors 
continue to be, as formerly, subject only to the Boards. 
The new Act abolished all local sources of revenue, 
such as school rates and fees; and the principle of 
compulsory attendance is distinctly recognized. 
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The Boards are empowered to establish scholarships 
to be competed for by pupils in attendance at any 
public school; to appoint itinerant teachers for the 
benefit of families living widely apart ; to assist schods 
opened in outlying districts by private enterprise with 
books, school apparatus, or money, as might be thought 
expedient; and to promote and foster the establish- 
ment of public libraries by subsidies of £ for £ locally 
contributed. Provision is also made for the institution 
of children's Savings Banks; and, where population 
warrants it, for the conversion of Main, into District 
High Schools. 

The allowance authorized by the Act was £3 15s. per 
child in average attendance; and an additional payment 
of 10s. per child, for the year 1878, was allowed for the 
expenses of committees not provided for in the Act. 
In the earlier years of the operation of the present 
scheme, Parhament increased the allowance per child 
in average attendance to £4, by making an annual 
grant-in-aid of five shillings; that was done for the 
reason that in some provincial districts the school 
system had been carried on upon a somewhat affluent 
scale, and it became necessary to increase the statutory 
capitation in order to avoid anything like a violent 
wrench to the school systems of those districts. This 
grant-in-aid of 5s. is now aboHshed. Elementary 
education under this new scheme cost the country in 
1878 upwards of £220,000, including £50,000 for 
school buildings. These sums were paid by grants 
from the Consolidated Revenue of the Colony, and 
from the proceeds of elementary school reserves, 
derived from endowments vested in the Boards. 
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This was the most comprehensive, and ambitious 
scheme of free, public education up to that date 
adopted in these Colonies. While it was hailed in 
some quarters with immoderate delight as a triumph 
of secularism over the Christian creeds, it was generally 
acquiesced in as an acknowledged movement in 
advance, on a subject on which legislative finality 
had not been reached. Seriously defective, however, 
it was found to be in the practical carrying out of some 
of its details. The programme of instruction was too 
varied — the multiplicity of matters brought under the 
notice of the pupil tended to cause distraction of 
attention, and to endanger his proficiency in the more 
elementary subjects which it primarily befitted him to 
know. It took no account of individuality of ^character, 
but rigourously applied its Procrustean rules to every 
child; and in defiance of all the laws of mental 
development it exacted from pupils on the lower forms 
attention to subjects which properly belonged to later 
years. A weighty objection to it was, that the scheme 
entailed on the country a larger expenditure than the 
general revenue could well bear, without assistance 
from local sources. But, in the judgment of nine- 
tenths of the parents in Otago, its one fatal defect 
was the extent to which it ignored the moral training 
of the young; the rigid and unreasonable extrusion of 
Bible-teaching from its syllabus, they regarded as a 
radical blemish, for which all its excellences could 
nev^ atone. 

The syllabus taxed the energies of many of the 
teachers to the very uttermost. They were kept toiling 
on, to some extent, against Nature; and, therefore, 
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however willing they may have been to take it in hand, 
they had no leisure for work which would have kept 
their minds fresh, and materially helped the cause of 
higher education. We have known teachers who, 
during all their waking hours excepting perhaps on 
Sunday, could never escape from the atmosphere and 
work of the school. Though possessed of good intelli- 
gence and of wide range of reading, yet such was the 
pressure of their professional engagements upon them, 
that, socially, they could talk nothing but "shop." 
We knew one, especially, of whom it used to be said 
that he was "eaten up o' conscientiousness," an 
excellent man and efficient teacher, so far as pro- 
fessional knowledge, and experience, and fideHty in 
discharging duty went; but who did his work with 
the rigourous exactitude of an iron machine, without 
sympathy and without enthusiasm. 

Under the new Act Christian [character ^was taken 
little account of. The whole stress was laid on the 
intellectual quahfications, and the professional training 
which applicants possessed for the work. Christian 
principle might rule their conduct or it might not, the 
moral tone of their daily life might be high or it might 
be quite otherwise — such inquiries were not laid upon 
the Board as an imperative duly by the Act ; and the 
doors were thus flung wide open for the reception of 
men whose antecedents, or whose attitude towards 
Christian truth, would in the earher days, under the 
Provincial rule, have disqualified them for the impor- 
tant office of teachers of the young. It thus sometimes 
happened, though happily rarely enough, that men 
whose dissolute habits had driven them from good 
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positions in other lands, were received into the service 
of the Board; and though, on the lines of the Act, they 
w^re educationally successful in the narrower spheres 
to which their activities were now confined, yet such 
appointments had poor enough results to every other 
interest concerned. 

The introduction of free education in the elementary 
schools was followed by a considerable increase in the 
attendance in all the larger centres of population. In 
Dunedin every class-room was crowded to excess, and 
even after all available outside buildings had been 
turned to account to supplement the existing accommo- 
dation, a large number of applicants for admission had 
to be turned away from the State School doors. In 
the absence of an adequate supply of both buildings 
and teachers, and of the means of providing them, the 
compulsory clause became, of course, for a time, 
inoperative. The Board pointed out the utter in- 
sufficiency of the funds at its disposal for carrying out 
the objects of the Act. It was estimated that a sum 
of upwards of £46,000 was needed for the erection, 
enlargement and repairs of buildings in the district 
under its educational control ; and it was greatly 
embarrassed when notification was made that the sum 
of only £19,000 had been allotted to Otago, to be 
expended on these urgently needed works. 

Before the present Act came into force the salaries 
of the teachers were derived, as we have already seen, 
partly from grants made by the Board, and partly 
from fees which formed a fund that was subject to 
local control. The entire abolition of fees, by the Act 
of 1877, forced on the attention of the Board the 
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re-SDnsideration of this whole question. The method 
of computing salaries under the new arrangements, 
involved a new principle to which the Board attached 
considerable value ; namely, the payment of an annual 
bonus, increasing according to the classification, in 
addition to a fixed payment based on the average 
attendance at the schools. It was anticipated that this 
arrangement would operate in the direction of impro- 
ving the scholarship and the general qualifications of 
the teachers emploj'od. The Head Master's salary 
ranged now, according to the average attendance, from 
j£149 to £480: while his first assistant received from 
£70 to £287 ; and so on, in proportion to the classifi- 
cation which had been attained. These salaries 
included a bonus ranging, according to circumstances, 
from £20 to £60. The sum paid for salaries, allow- 
ances, and training of teachers, in Otago and Southland, 
in 1887, was €87,833 3s. 2d. 

In 1887 there were in full operation in Otago and 
S mthlaud 283 schools, under the management of 683 
teachers; the average attendance of pupils being 
25,125. The entire sum expended on salaries and 
buildings, fcr that year, in these two education districts 
was not much short of £115,000; of which amount 
upwards of £100,000 came out of the Consolidated 
Revenue. The enormous expenditure which this costly 
educational system entailed forced upon the Board, as 
early as 1880, a policy of retrenchment. A reduction 
of seven and a- half per cent, was made on all salaries 
over £200, and of five per cent, on all below that figure. 
A reduction to the extent of twenty-five per cent, was 
also made in all grants to committees to defray inci- 
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dental local expenditare ; and in the present year 
(1888) the financial condition of the Colony was such, 
Chat again the education estimates were pared down 
ruthlessly at every x)oint at which that could be done, 
without sacrificing efficiency to the spirit of rigid 
economy which ruled. 

The Boards were composed of men in whom the local 
committees had the fullest confidence, and whom they 
elected, believing that the interests of education might, 
with perfect safety, be committed to their guidance and 
control. Mr. Donald Eeid, of Taieri, was elected the 
first chairman of the Otago Board But after a brief 
tenure of office he resigned, and was succeeded by 
Professor Shand who, for some years, discharged with 
great dignity, and to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, the important duties which he was called 
to perform. On his retirement it was unanimously 
resolved: — "That in accepting- his resignation as a 
member of the Boards the Board regrets that he has 
felt it necessary to ta.ke this step, and expresses its 
high appreciation of the many services rendered by 
him to the cause of education in the Colony." 

He was succeeded by Mr. Michael Fraer who, 
during all the years that he has held a seat on the 
Board, has been unswervingly loyal to the interests of 
the committees which were mainly instrumental in 
putting him in. Observing, or believing that he 
observed, signs of a growing centralising tendency 
in Dunedin — a tendency to subordinate, generallyi 
the interests of country to city and suburban schools, — 
he set himself to the task of checking and counter- 
working it in every possible way. The Chairman, as 
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the chief executive officer of the Board, is expected to 
eKcrcise a prudent oversight over all educational 
matters vtrithin the limits of his jurisdiction, and his 
official influence counts for something in the general 
working of the department with which he has to do. 
This fact influenced Mr: Fraer in taking a step, in 
1886, which subjected him to some hostile criticism. 
On the expiration of his first term of office, in that 
year, he was re-elected to the Chairmanship of the 
Board on his own casting vote; and he justified his 
action on the ground that the voting on that occasion 
really indicated a contest between country interests 
and those of town. The present occupant of the chair 
is Dr. Brown who for many years has taken an active 
and enlightened interest in the educational affairs of 
the Colony. 

Mr. P. G. Pryde, who succeeded Dr. Hislop, as 
Secretary of the Board, is abundantly qualified for the 
important position which he fills. His large expe- 
rience, and intimate acquaintance with the duties of 
his office, are of signal service to the members of the 
Board and of special value to the State, in the suc- 
cessful working of the department which is under his 
control. His annual reports, which bear the stamp of 
a masterly hand, keep the public intelligence well 
abreast of the, educational position which has been 
attained, and of the steady progress which continues 
to be made in the multiplication and growing profi- 
ciency of the Provincial schools. 

The first Chairman of the Southland Education 
Board was Mr. T. M. MacDonald, who still, by re- 
election holds the office. For many years he has 
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closely identified himself with educational interests in 
Invercargill, and the entire district of which it is the 
official centre ; and his inteUigent and practical 
sympathy with all measiures that move on lines of 
social progress has secured for him a large and firm 
hold on the admiration and esteem of the people. 
There were two Inspectors in the service of this Board, 
namely, Messrs. J. Gammell and J. Hendry, the 
former of whom has recently resigned. The duties 
of the Secretaryship are efficiently performed by Mr. 
John Neill. 

The Provincial District of Otago contains very exten- 
sive and valuable education reserves, amounting in area 
to 500,000 acres which produced, in 1878, a revenue of 
about j£l 2,000. But though the Abolition of Provinces 
Act, 1875, made special provision for the upholding of 
the trusts under which these reserves were originally 
made, yet covetous eyes in the north were cast ou that 
magnificent estate which the foresight of the Provincial 
Legislature had set apart for the promotion of a sound 
education within its bounds; and, later on, a crafty 
attempt was made to insert a clause in the Land Act 
virtually taldng the administration of this estate out of 
the hands of the Commissioners, and placing it in those 
of the Minister of Lands. But this attempt to deprive 
Otago of her pecuHar property in these reserves, and to 
colonialise them, was defeated by the strenuous oppo- 
sition of two of the Commissioners — Dr. Menzies and 
Mr. Reynolds — who occupied seats in the Upper 
House. 

In framing the Education Act, however, care was 
taken that Otago should derive no benefit practically 
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from the enlightened educational policy of its former 
Oovemment. The endowments which had been 
invested in the Board were by the " Education 
Iteserves Act, 1877," vested in a body called School 
Commissioners, consisting of five members, three of 
whom were to be nominated by the Governor, and the 
remainder were to be appointed by the Education 
Boards of Otago and Southland. This body has to 
manage the estate, and deal mth the proceeds as the 
Act directs. The larger portion of the reserves — 
three-fourths in value of the whole — has been assigned 
as an endowment for primary education, and the 
revenue derived from this is paid over to the Boards 
of Otago and Southland. These Boards, however, 
receive no advantage from this transaction, because in 
consideration of this payment an equal sum is deducted 
from the amounts which they would otherwise Obtain 
from the Central Government. The Province retains 
indeed the empty distinction of nominal ownership; 
but, virtually, during the operation of the Act, this 
portion of its reserves has ceased to be a provincial 
endowment, and has become an endowment for 
primary schools throughout New Zealand. But should 
the time ever come back again when the support of 
education shall become a matter of direct taxation, by 
way of rate imposed upon the people, then Otago vrill 
reap for itself the full advantages which will flow from 
its splendid educational estate. The other portion — 
one-fourth in value of the whole — has been set apart as 
an endowment for secondary education within the 
Provincial district of Otago. The endowment for the 
High School is a first claim upon that fund, in 
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accordance with the provisions of the Otago Boys' 
and Girls' High Schools Act. That yielded in 1878, 
a revenue of £1,250 which was administered by the 
Board of Governors appointed under the Act. The 
remainder, which yielded at first an annual revenue of 
some £2,000 was placed at the disposal of the School 
Commissioners for the promotion of secondary education 
in Otago and Southland. 

The Commissioners are thus chai'ged with the 
administration of a vast landed estate consisting of 
town and suburban sections, and of pastoral and 
agricultural lands scattered throughout the wlio'e 
extent of the Provincial district, and cnpable under 
judicious management of producing an increasingly 
large revenue as tlie country advancew in nuiterial 
prosperity and wealth. The Commissioners, who would 
discharge these duties aright and most advantageously 
to the interests concerned, must be in possession of a 
set of qualifications of a particular order. But linked 
to that was another function which they ha<l to perform, 
and which required a set of qualities — a fitness, of a 
totally different kind— they were also required to 
concern themselves with the best methods of promoting 
the higher education in the land ! The Commissioners 
chosen were Messrs. J. P. Maitland, (Chairman), A. C. 
Begg, W. H. Pearson, Hon. Dr. Menzies, and Hon. \V. 
H. Reynolds, all of whom were eminently fitted for the 
important and responsible office which they were called 
to fill. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Education Act severely secular-^ohn Calvin's views on religious 
instruction in schools— John Knox's counsel — the teacher in loco 
parentis— Re&aoiis M-hy Christian truth should be taught in 
schools — The true aim of education— Testimony borne by the 
ablest teachers — Action taken by the Presbyterian Synod — Bible- 
in-Schools Association — Poll of parents taken — Petitions sent up 
to Parliament— Question carried to the hustings- Religious 
instruction given outside of school hours — Results of Secularism 
of education system— Is there hope of its amendment? 

IHE Education Act which is now in force is 
absolutely and severely secular in tone, and 
rigidly excludes religious instruction from all State 
schools. It has thus arrayed against it the wisdom 
and experience of all the ages. "The highest literature 
of all antiquity," as it has been well put, "is thoroughly 
impregnated with the popular rehgion, so that every 
Greek and Roman youth was made, by the self-same 
process, at once, a scholar and a worshipper of the 
gods. The Hebrew parent, by the most express com- 
mand of God, made his child from its very birth, by 
every outward mark and every inward accomplishment, 
at home, by the wayside, in the school, in the sanc- 
tuarj^ in the hall of justice, on the field of battle, and 
upon the throne itself thoroughly and intensely a 
Hebrew. The early Christian Church was, in no 
degree, less assiduous in the same devotedness to the 
exact, and universal, religious instruction of the 
young." 

John Calvin was the means of establishing at Geneva 
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a complete system of public instruction which began at 
the common school and terminated at the university — a 
system under which the Church had the selection of 
the teachers who were employed, and under which 
Christian truth was definitely and fully taught. A few 
years later Scotland laid the foundations of her 
parochial institutions on very similar lines. " Put up 
the school vdth the church " was the prudent counsel 
and the wise and enlightened policy of her reformer 
Knox. It is the gloiy of Scotland's Statute of 1569, 
that its preamble distinctly states, that the object of 
her parochial system of education was the godly up- 
bringing of the youth of the realm. The leaders of the 
reformation of the 16th Century, and all who truly 
followed them in their divine work, received, as from 
God, the solemn duty of the public, as well as private, 
instruction of the young in the Word of Life. 

The importance of educating all classes of the people 
has been so magnified in these days, that the quality 
of the instruction imparted has come to be regarded as 
an incidental and quite subordinate consideration^. 
This is a great evil which, in its issues, will tell disas- 
trously upon after times ; for a merely secular system 
of education which puts under ban instruction in 
Divine truth, not only affords no guarantee of per- 
manent useful Qess to the community in which it 
obtains, but, by neglecting the higher culture of the 
soul, it allows large scope for the development of 
vicious principles which operate destructively to the 
social well-being of man. 

The same great principles which God has given for 
the training of children under pai-ental authority apply 
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to the educational process carried on in school, ^here 
the teacher avowedly stands in loco parentis to those 
who are entrusted to his care. In the early days of 
Otago, Christian character and Church connexion were 
indispensable for the office of public instructor of ihe 
young ; and that was undoubtedly the true and logical 
position which a Christian Government should take. 
Children are brought into close contfict with their 
teacher, their hearts are subject to impressions which 
he makes upon them ; their minds are involuntarily 
receptive of influences for good or evil which he exerts 
upon them, and with more or less consciousness they 
receive direction and impulse which usually last 
through life. When therefore we regard the bearing 
of education, and of school tone and influences upon 
the eternal destinies of the young, neither Christian 
parents nor the Church of God can regard as a matter 
of inferior moment the personal character which the 
teacher bears. 

Christian truth should be taught in every State 
Sshoo], because every organisation, professedly seeking 
the public good, that leaves that cut of view, dishonours 
Christ and can have no well-grounded expectation of 
His blessing. Another reason why Bible-teaching 
should have an important place in the order of daily 
school-work, is founded upon the moral nature of those 
who are to be taught. They have a moral constitution 
as well as an intellectual one, and all true education 
embraces the whole nature of the child. The true aim 
of education is to create a sense of duty — to developo 
the heart and conscience as well as the mind — to 
quicken with its processes into vitality and robustness 
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all the powere — ^moral, intellectual and physical— of 
the immortal being with which it has to deal. And it 
is vain to attempt to create a sense of duty in a 
Christian land without instruction in Christian truth. 
The voices of both history and of our human experience 
distinctly teach us, that morality can never become a 
determining force in human character, if it do not find 
motive and sanction in our holy Christian faith. Sir 
Robert Peel, with clear recognition of that, declared 
that a secular education was " only half an education 
with the more important half left out." And Victor 
Hugo declared his abhorence of such a system in such 
language as this : — " Those parents who send their 
children to a school, over the doors of which it is 
written, 'Here religion is not taught,' ought to be 
summoned before the magistrates." 

It is affirmed by some that religious motives have 
little effect upon children. But that is a statement 
which has its origin in superficial observation, and 
which cannot be substantiated by sufficient proof. The 
testimony of one of the most liberal and accomplished 
schoolmasters* in England is to the following effect : — 
"That religious instruction is necessary and longed for, 
that, when it is wanting the education is partial and 
poor, witness ihe teachers of all ages. There is nothing 
else tLat boys love. Look at the love cherished for 
Arnold, for Pears, for Temple, for Moberly, for Per- 
cival, end many another — nay, for all such men in all 
ages, from SocrateF, of Athens, to James A. Garfield, 
of Hiram's College, U.S." And, again, he says of able 
and brilliant men who do not appeal to the religious 

*Mr. Wilson, of Clifton. 
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consciousness of boys: — "An entire region in which 
their influence ought to be felt is unknown to them. 
Round them, among their pupils, are being worked out 
countless spiritual problems of which they are as 
unconscious as an ox.'' 

Matthew Arnold insisted, in reports presented to the 
Education Department, on the Bible being read in the 
common schools. "If poetry," he said, "philosophy, 
and eloquence, if what we call in one word letters are a 
power, and beneficent wonder-working power, in educa- 
tion, through the Bible only have the people much 
chance of getting at poetr}% philosophy, and eloquence. 
Chords of power are touched by this instruction which 
no other part of the instruction in a popular school 
reaches, and chords vaiious, not the single religious 
chord only." 

And Bishop Moorhouse, in an admirable lectiure on 
this subject, delivered in Melbourne, says: — "The 
experience of the Board Schools of England estabKshes 
the fact that the Bible is the most interesting and most 
stimulating of manuals of instruction. The children 
love it for it lifts them out of the dusty air of mere 
secular life into a clearer atmosphere and a better 
world. It opens to them a larger outlook, allures them 
into a sphere of grander and more exciting interests, 
and answers thus those deep, dim longings which are 
bhndly seeking for contentment. Again, the teachers 
prize it ; for where else can they get so fair an oppor- 
tunity of leading the children into that fairy region of 
the past, upon which modem discoveries have been 
throwing so wondrous a light? Egj^pt, and Assyria, 
and Persia, the Hittites, and the Phoenicians, and the 
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Romans — they are all there ; and in the hands of an 
intelligent teacher, their story may be made to give to 
the child such a breadth of historical view, and such a 
sense of human solidarity, as the study of no other 
book can furnish. I say nothing of the literary charms 
of the Bible, and of our wonderful version of it; though 
these in themselves are a delight and an education, not 
the less precious and valuable because to a great extent 
unconsciously received. Are our children and teachers 
to lose all these advantages because some instructors 
are sceptical and some parents unbelievers ? " 

When Guizot was Minister of Public Instruction he 
sent a circular to the teachers in France, in which the 
following memorable words occur : — " Among the 
objects of instruction there is one which demands of 
me particular notice; or, rather it is the law itself, 
which, by placing it at the head of all others, has 
committed it more especially to our zeal. I refer to 

moral and religious instruction It is 

absolutely necessary that popular instruction should 
not be confined to the development of the intelligence. 
It should embrace the whole soul ; it should awaken 
the conscience, which ought to be elevated and 
strengthened according as the intelligence is 
developed. " 

A very significant letter has recently been issued by 
the Government of India. It has been called forth by 
the discovery that imder the secular school system 
tendencies are manifesting themselves "unfavourable 
to discipline and favourable to irreverence in the rising 
generation." It is proposed to rectify these tendencies 
by " such moral training as our policy of strict 
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neutrality on religious matters enables us to apply." 
The NagpooT News, in referring to this new departure, 
speaks of its necessity as having 'been long recognized. 
"Native students," it says, "acquire in Government 
schools such a knowledge of natural philosophy as to 
move them to abandon their hereditary creeds; but 
receiving nothing else in their room, they leave without 
any religion whatever, and the consequences can be 
easily imagined. Lord Dufferin's remedies for the 
mischief are certain new rules for the schools, and a 
Moral Text-Book, As the Nagpoor paper well remarks, 
however : " The best compilation of moral precepts 
cannot have any very deep effect on the minds of the 
students imless these have the impress of divine laws 
upon them. It is the knowledge of the true God, holy, 
omnipresent, loving, and the Judge of all, as revealed 
in his incarnate Son, that can alone supply the present 
educational need." And it adds : " Judging from the 
opinions of many leading Indian statesmen, past and 
present, we should think that the time has arrived 
when the Bible, to which England attributes all its 
greatness, could (be freely introduced into all Indian 
schools where English is taught, without much fear of 
opposition from any but a small class of natives 
who systematically find fault with every Government 
innovation for their benefit."* 

The language and the allusions permeating English 
literature cannot be clearly imderstood without a 
knowledge of the Bible; and Burke never uttered a 
more important truth than when he exclaimed that " a 
religious education was the cheap defence of nations." 

*Free Church Monthly, 1888. 
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We see on every hand signs of a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the hard secularism of the present 
system of oducation in the Colony — that no scheme can 
find acceptance which does not provide for systematic 
and definite religious instruction. The Presbyterian 
Church gave very earnest formal expression to the. 
conviction on this subject which had grown up in 
many hearts. In 1878 Dr. Copland introduced an 
overture into the Dunedin Presbytery on the subject of 
Bible reading in public schools, which was the first 
note of a struggle on a question of vast importance 
which the New Zealand politicians thought they had 
finally disposed of. At the following meeting of the 
Synod this overture, which had been adopted by the 
Presbytery, was introduced by the Kev. W. Will, in 
place of Dr. Copland who was in occupation of the 
Moderator's Chair ; and, after a very full and earnest 
discussion of the whole question, the Synod resolved to 
avail itself of all constitutional means for moving 
Parliament lo sanction, under a time-table and 
conscience clause, the use of the Lord's Prayer and 
the reading of Scripture in the Schools. The whole 
matter was remitted to a committee, of which Dr. 
Copland was made convener, with an instruction to 
bring the pressure of public opinion and influence to 
bear on the Legislature in support of it. 

The subject was now vigoiu-ously debated, arguments 
of more or less efiectiveness and cogency being adduced 
on either side ; but a careful review of the contentions 
of parties showed an immense preponderance of opinion 
in favour of the movement. Petitions, imder the direc- 
tion of the various kirk sessions, were largely signed 
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and duly presented to both Houses of Parliament. In 
the Legislative Council the debate was opened by the 
Hon. Dr. Menzies who concluded an able and 
temperate speech with the following motion : — " That 
in the opinion of this CJouncil the Education Act 
should be so amended as to provide for permissive 
power being granted to Education Boards to introduce 
the reading of the Bible in schools, subject to a time- 
table and a conscience clause." Eight voted for the 
motion, and fourteen against it, thus giving the 
"previous question" which was moved by the Attorney- 
General, the victory in the Upper House. The veteran 
politician and social reformer Sir W. Fox, introduced 
the discussion in the House of Representatives, and 
spoke in earnest advocacy of the measure proposed, but 
though he was ably supported by Messrs. W. Downie 
Stewart, James Fulton, and others, yet the House by a 
large majority declined to move in the direction indi- 
cated. In the following year Parliament was again 
approached with equally negative results. 

Nothing daunted by defeat and disappointment, 
efforts were now made by the Synod's Committee to 
secure the co-operation of other churches, and to enlist 
the sympathies of influential citizens in some practical 
way with this great movement. And, at the same 
time, mainly through the eflforts of Mr. J. A. Connell, 
a powerful organization, designated the Bible-in-Schools 
Association, was formed, for the purpose of keeping up 
an agitation to bring about the accomplishment of the 
end in view. The Council of the Association was 
composed of men who were distinguished for their 
personal worth, and for their eflforts to promote the 
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public good. Messrs. E. B. Cargill, A. Scoullar, R. A. 
Lawson, A. C. Strode, J. F. Roberts, Hugh McNeill, 
J. S. Webb, J. G. Fraser, Andrew Thompson, A. C. 
Begg, W. Downie Stewart, Thomas Dick, James Mac- 
kerras, J. A. Connell, R. Glendining, Keith ^Ramsay, 
Rev. L. Mackie, Dr. Copland, Duncan Wright and 
others — these names all testified to the goodness of 
the aims which the Association had set before it, and 
were a tower of strength to it for the work which it 
took in hand to do. 

An important step was taken by this Association to 
ascertain by strict inquiry the real feeling of the public 
on this great subject. With the approbation of the 
Education Board, and with the assistance of the 
teachers, a poll of the parents was taken in the 
Provincial district of Otago, which clearly demonstrated 
the fact that an overwhelming majority — about 8 to 
1 — desired to have the Bible reinstated in the public 
schools. This result abundantly testified to the 
existence of a wide-spread and eager desire that 
Bible-reading should have a place in the ordinary 
course of public instruction, and that in the school, 
as well as in the sanctuary, and at home, channels 
should be opened for the conveyance of Christian truth 
into the hearts of the young. An attempt was made 
in Parliament to give effect to this expression of 
opinion on the part of the Christian parentage of 
Otago, but it issued in no practical gain to the cause. 

This resolute attitude of the Legislatiu-e now began 
to exert a modifying influence on the views of some 
regarding the educational system which had been 
imposed upon the country. There were now exhibited. 
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on some sides, a change of front and broadening of 
platform in respect to this whole question. Leading 
men in Chiurch and State who had warmly lauded the 
national scheme now declared that rather than longer 
endure the hard secularism of the existing Act, they 
were prepared to concede the Roman Catholic claims 
and to accept denominationalism, as they regarded 
these as evils of far less serious consequence than a 
national veto on the Word of God. 

The Synod of the Presbyterian Church, at its meeting 
in January, 1884, on the motion of Dr. Copland, ex- 
pressed its regret that the Legislature had hitherto 
failed to amend the Act so as to allow School Com- 
mittees to sanction the reading of the Bible in the 
Public Schools; renewed its testimony to the impor- 
tance and necessity of such liberty being granted, in 
order that the education of the young may be efficiently 
carried on, and appointed a Committee with power to 
petition both Houses of Parliament, in name of the 
Synod, on that behalf. JNlinisters were also requested 
to direct the attention of their congregations to the 
importance of securing the object which the motion 
had in view. 

And as the time for the election of representatives to 
form a new Parliament was drawing near, this was 
deemed a fitting opportunity for stirring up fresh 
interest in the subject which had now become of 
burning interest to a considerable section of the 
community. A public meeting, under the auspices of 
the Bible-in-Schools Association was accordingly held 
in Old Knox Church, in July, 1884, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. E. B. Cargill, who was supported by Hon. 
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T. Dick, Mr. Macandrew, Dr. Stuart, Generals Fulton 
and Irvine, and other prominent men. It was then 
unanimously resolved on the motion of Mr. Macandrew, 
"That the electors throughout the Colony be invited to 
endeavour to induce candidates for the House of 
Representatives, at the approaching general election, to 
have the Education Act so amended that the principle 
of local option be applied to the reading of the Bible in 
public schools." Large and enthusiastic meetings were 
held also in Oamaru and at other centres which resolved 
to the same effect. In the following month a con* 
ference of Members of the Association, and others 
favourable to the movement, was held in the hall of the 
First Church to consider the best means of rousing in 
the public heart a practical interest in this matter. 
For five successive sessions a Bill embodying the views 
of the Association had been presented to Parliament, 
and on each occasion it had met with but scant support 
— with hardly courteous consideration in the Lower 
House. Once, by a small majority, the Hon. Dr. 
Menzies succeeded in carrying such a measure through 
the Legislative Council ; but in the House of Represen- 
tatives it had been, with a large amount of contemptuous 
indifference, cast out. Though the whole history of the 
movement had been one long series of bitter disappoint- 
ments, and achings of heart through hope deferred, yet 
vrith a persistence and fidelity to conviction which 
deserved a better issue, the friends of the movement 
again in respectful but firm language laid their 
grievance before the House. The new Bill was intro- 
duced into the Assembly by Mr. W. Downie Stewart in 
July, 1885, but it was rejected by a majority of 3 to 1. 
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At almost every meetiug which had been held since 
the present secular system had been introduced, the 
Synod had passed formal resolutions declaring its 
desire to see the Act amended, and had made 
strenuous efforts to influence public opinion in the 
same direction, but it seemed to be all to little purpose; 
and Dr. Copland, in presenting to the Synod the report 
of his committee in 1886, expressed profound regret at 
the apathy which had been shown, and at the little 
practical interest which had been taken in the matter 
by the general community. With the exception of a 
large public meeting which had been held in Knox 
Church at which many influential public men had 
taken part, there had been little expression of public 
opinion given on the subject ; and a large proportion of 
the children who had passed through the public 
schools diuring the previous eight years had gone forth 
into the world without having received instruction in 
the Word of God. 

When Parliament again met, one of the most 
spirited debates which have ever awakened the echoes 
of the Upper House was on this question ; and though 
the vote went against Bible-reading in schools, the 
argument confessedly was in its favour. It was lost on 
the third reading by the verj' narrowest majority ; and 
now the feeling in favour of Roman Catholics receiving 
a capitation education grant, and in favour of the 
establishment of denominational schools, became in- 
tenser, and its expression clearer and more pronoimced 
than it had ever been 

In 1887, Dr. Copland, in presenting his report to the 
Synod, made an admirable and effective speech in 
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explanation and support of it, which created a deep 
impression ; and the Synod, in its deliverance, urged 
members and adherents of the Church, in the prospect 
of a new Parliament, to vote only in favour of those 
who were prepared to demand that the Act be 
amended in the direction desired. It also instructed 
Presbyteries to appoint delegates to visit the various 
congregations within their bounds, and to bring the 
whole subject with emphasis and earnestness before 
the attention of the people. It further recommended 
the formation of associations in every electorate which 
would work for the return only of candidates who 
made " Bible-in-schools " an outstanding plank in their 
political platform. 

The subject was anew introduced into Parliament, 
and petitions numerously signed were presented in 
support of it; but though Messrs. J. Fulton, W. Downie 
Stewart, Dr. Hodgkinson, and others delivered able and 
vigourous speeches in favour of the Bill, yet it fared no 
better than those to the same effect which had been 
discussed in former years — thirty-three members voted 
in favour of it, while forty-nine declared themselves 
opposed to it, and cast it out. 

Although the Act j)rovided that, with the sanction 
of local committees, religious instruction might be 
imparted to children who chose to avail themselves of 
it outside of school hours, yet, practically, serious 
difficulties were encountered in the endeavour to take 
advantage of that concession— if concession it may be 
called which conceded nothing beyond the use of a 
place of meeting. Classes were organised by the 
Dunedin Ministers' Conference, as well as by private 
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effort, for the purpose of imparting instruction in 
Christian truth to the children attending State schools 
in the city and suburbs ; but the movement, for many- 
reasons, met with poor encouragement and success. 
The attendance at these classes was extremely irregular, 
and the number of religious teachers available was 
utterly inadequate to the actual requirements of the 
case. But the most serious imperfection, or feature, in 
the practical carrying out of the plan was the absence 
of the very class of children whom it was most desirable 
to reach — those, namely, who neither at home, nor in 
Church or Sunday School, were ever indoctrinated in 
Christian truth. For some seven years we had expe- 
rience of the work and the conviction steadily grew 
upon us that our labours in this field counted for little, 
if for anything at all, just because our class was largely 
composed of the cream of the Christianity of the place 
— they belonged to families who honoured God's Word 
and gathered round a family altar every day. The 
ungodly homes were rgrely or never represented there. 
And some of the childi-en, we know, looked upon the 
Bible lesson as a sort of imposition, an unfair restriction 
of their personal liberty after the proper work of the 
school was past. 

It is somewhat too early to speak of the results of 
the present education system of the Colony, but even 
now the observant eye may see signs which with 
sufficient clearness indicate its drift. Bishop Nevill, 
in the course of an .eloquent lecture which he 
delivered in Dunedin, in July, 1887, under the 
auspices of the Bible-in-Schools Association, said, 
" He was not going to ransack the newspapers of the 
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country to find out the most flagrant cases of depravity, 
and he was not going to paint in lamp-black the boys 
and girls of the country; but at the same time, knowing 
what he knew, seeing what he saw, and hearing what 
he hoards he was almost appalled when he came to 
consider the tendencies of our purely secular system of 
education.*' 

And the Christchurch Press, in connection with this 
subject recently said: — "A good story is going the 
rounds about the progress of secularism in our public 
schools. A Dunedin pupil was recently asked by the 
teacher to name the writer of the Book of Psalms. 
The teacher became impatient, and encouraged the 
class to answer. The boys were appealed to in vain, 
and then the girls were tried. ' Come, now, some of 
you girls, who wrote the Psalms in the Bible ? * After 
some hesitation, the answer came — * Please, sir. Dr. 
Stuart.' The answer, though wrong, was not altogether 
unexpected, for, in Otago, people think the pastor of 
Knox Church may fairly be credited vdth all kinds of 
good work. He however, never wielded an inspired 
pen, so the girl was wrong. The teacher tried again. 
He was then told that the author was Robert Burns. 
This was very discouraging to the master, who was of 
a very reUgious turn of mind ; and he was afraid to 
test the Scriptural knowledge of his class further. 
. . . . The next generation, we fear, will hardly 
know what the Bible is, still less be able to name the 
author of any portion of it." 

We are hopeful that with the grov^th of a sound 
religious sentiment in the hearts of the people, and with 
deepening convictions of the stupendous importance of 
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the interests at stake, men will be returned to Parlia- 
ment who free from aU narrow bias and bigotry, and 
from the pettifoggery of village politicians, will face 
this and other great questions which are emerging in 
these days, with large and comprehensive knowledge 
and with broad and enlightened views of duly which, 
in legislating, will ignore no interests which touch our 
human nature on all its sides, and make solemn recog- 
nition of an Infinite power which lies behind the mind 
which thinks and the hand which executes the work 
of Hfe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Circular issued by Otago Association regarding provision for higher 
education in the New Settlement — Views of the leading Settlers 
— Movement in direction of higher education by Provincial 
Council — ^Mr. Alexander Livingstone — High School buildings 
erected— Mr. J. H. Harris' letter to Provincial Agents regarding 
election of teaching staff — Alleged disparagement of Scottish 
learning —The first Rector drowned in Harbour— Opening of the 
High School — Rev. F. C. Simmons — The boarding accommo- 
dation unsuitable — The Rector's letter to the Bishop of Brechin 
— Resignation of Mr. Simmons— Mr. Stiiart Hawthorne —Aboli- 
tion of entrance test— Serious troubles —High School Commission 
appointed— The Rector at the bar of the Provincial Council^ 
Appointment of Board of Advice— Resignation of Mr. Haw- 
thorne — Declines the Rectorship of the Normal School— His 
death. 

^^N a circular issued by the Otago Association, under 
Hi date December, 1847, great stress was laid on the 
proposed scheme for higher education. " One of the 
most painful feelings," it said, " that a respectable 
emigrant endures on leaving his native country arises 
from the reflection that his children will be deprived of 
the means of a good education." And again : — " It is 
proposed, in addition to the primary schools, to 
institute a seminary for boarders and day pupils, in 
which ample provision will be made for teaching 

every branch of a liberal education The 

course of instruction will not only comprehend all that 
is given in the best institutions in this country, but will 
embrace many of the higher branches of Hterature and 
philosophy, which are usually taught at the universities. 
A thorough English education will be made the basis 
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of a sound knowledge of the classics, mathematics, 
and mental and physical science; while the modem 
languages, drawing, and other accomplishments will 
not be neglected." 

In some of the earUest letters » addressed by the 
leaders of the pioneer settlers to the Colonial Com- 
mittee in the Home country, we have abundant 
evidence that they indulged in ambitious dreams of the 
future educational advantages of Otago — that they 
viewed it as bound to become, at an early period, a 
centre of light whose radiance would reach to 
neighbouring lands. *'Jn the present state of the 
fund for Church and School," Dr. Bums wrote on the 
death of Mr. Blackie, " or rather the state of no funds 
for either, we are not in circumstances to promise such 
a salary as would induce a teacher of established 
reputation to come to Otago. But it is a situation 
which, independently of salary, and as the Colony 
advances might, with the most flattering prospects of 
advantage, be occupied by a man of character and 
enterprise. There is every prospect, humanly speaking, 
of the success of this Colony, and if carried on on the 
principle of its being a colony of members of the Free 
Church, I have no doubt that a well-conducted academy 
with a" boarding establishment would prove a most 
lucrative undertaking. An excellent stone and lime 
two-storey house has been built for the accommodation of 
the schoolmaster. The respectable settlers in the rural 
districts after keeping their children at the elementary 
branches at the district schools must send them to 
board in Dunedin for the principal part of their 
education. And such is the healthy attractive 
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character of our climate, and such, by the blessing of 
God, will be the moral and religious aspect of Dunedin, 
that, with an academy of good repute there, children 
would be sent to it from many places in Austraha and 
elsewhere." 

In the report of the First Church office-bearers to the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, dated June, 1851, we read as 
follows: — " If the Colony were a little further advanced 
we must have an academical institution of a superior 
character in Dunedin, for it is felt to be of the last 
importance towards the best and highest well-being of 
the Settlement that the means of a thoroughly good 
education should be .within the reach of the rising 
generation." And the Committee of settlers who, in 
1851, reported in favour of taking steps to estabUsh 
primary schools in each district, said, "There are no 
means of doing more even in Dunedin, though it is 
strictly to be kept in view that a Grammar School of a 
higher grade shall be estabHshed in Dunedin at the 
earliest possible date." 

It is thus cleai* that, from the very outset, the plan- 
ting of both a High School and a collegiate institution 
in the new land, was eagerly contemplated by the 
founders of the Settlement. As early as 1854 Messrs. 
Macandrew and Reynolds moved in the matter in the 
Provincial Council, and the question was referred to a 
Select Committee of which Mr. Reynolds was appointed 
chairman. The report which they presented was 
adopted, and, in December, 1854, the following reso- 
lution was passed by the Provincial Council: — "This 
House is of opinion that, as an approximation to effec- 
tmg the object desired, in the meantime, a proper 
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academy, or Grammar School, shall be mamtained in 
Dunedin, wherein shall be taught aU the branches of 
education necessary for qualifying pupils for entering 
the University." The Education Ordinance of 1856 
enacted, among other things, that there should be 
estabhshed in Dunedin, under a Eector or Head 
Master of superior attainments, and well qualified 
assistants as they may be required, a public school, to 
be called the High School of Dunedin, open to both 
boys and girls. 

It was then resolved that suitable teachers should be 
obtained through the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment School inspectors for Scotland, and the rectors of 
the Free Church Normal Schools of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. It was also contemplated at the time that 
the proposed school should comprise elementary and 
advanced divisions. The result of this action was the 
selection as head master of Mr. Alexander Livingstone, 
who arrived in the Colony in October, 1856, in company 
with Messrs. J. Hislop and C. Allan, who had been 
selected as teachers. The school for which this staff 
was engaged was situated in High Street, and opened 
in 1857, but the number of pupils sufficiently advanced 
to enter upon the higher branches of education was 
exceedingly limited, and although a little Latin and 
Mathematics were taught, yet it occupied the position 
and served the purposes, practically, only of a common 
elementary school. Mr. Livingstone continued to act 
as rector till 1862, when he resigned his office, and 
entered upon the duties of Provincial Auditor. 

The public need and feeling on the subject of higher 
education, found formal expression at a meeting of the 
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Education Board held on the 4th April, 1860, when it 
was resolved that the time had [come for organising a 
High School, and boarding houses [in connection with 
it for the reception of pupils from the country. And 
in the following year the message of the Superintendent 
(the Hon. J. Richardson) to the Provincial Council, 
included the following reference to the proposed insti- 
tution : — " While we have reason to be satisfied with 
the state of education in this Province in its more 
elementary form, inasmuch as it is complete of its kind 
and within the reach of all, we have grounds for 
humiliation in the total absence of all collegiate estab- 
lishments ; and in this respect we stand alone among 
the earlier settled Provinces of New Zealand. Provi- 
sion was made by you in a previous Session for the 
erection of a high school or college; and I shall ask you 
for an additional sum this year; and alsD for the means 
of providing such an efficient educational staff as will 
make the higher branches of education accessible to 
those desirous of availing themselves of them. The 
existence of such an estabhshment at Dunedin has 
become a matter of importance." 

The Provincial Council cordially supported the 
Superintendent's views, and the same session an 
Ordinance was passed, providing that, as soon as 
suitable buildings should be erected, a high school 
should be established, under rector and assistants, in 
which should be taught all the branches of a liberal 
education — Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and such other 
branches of science as should bo deemed advisable. 
Suitable buildings were wdth all convenient speed 
erected at a cost of £8,553 ; and in 1862, when Mr. 
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J. H. Harris was Deputy-Superintendent of the 
Province, and Mr. Thomas Dick, Provincial Secretary, 
steps were authorised to be taken to obtain a teaching 
staff from Home. The agents of the Provincial Govern* 
ment in Edinburgh — Messrs. James Cravrford, Jimr., 
W.S., and John Auld, W.S., were accordingly instructed 
by the Education Board to request the Master of Eton 
College, the Rectors of the High School, Edinburghf 
and of the Edinburgh Academy, to unite in the selection 
of a Principal and two Assistant Masters for the 
projected institution in Dunedin. The salaries offered 
were £550 to the Principal, with £100 a-year for house 
allowance until a rectory should be built, and £400 a- 
year to the Assistant Masters with £75 to cover rent. 

At a meeting of the Education Board held on 28th 
August, 1862, the Deputy-Superintendent — Mr. J. H. 
Harris — read the letter of instructions which he had 
forwarded to the Provincial Agents to guide them in 
the selection of masters. " It is of paramount impor- 
tance," he wrote, " that masters to be selected should 
be gentlemen of undoubted Christian character, sound 
scholars, and if possible (although by no means insisted 
upon) that they should be graduates of one of the 
English universities." The concluding clause of the 
above quotation gave great offence to many of the 
settlers who somewhat fiercely resented the imphed 
reflection on their own Scottish seats of learning. They 
naturally thought that, other things being equal, the 
preference should have been given to alumni of one of 
the universities north of the Tweed. The election for 
the Superintendentship of the Province, for which Mr. 
Harris had avowed himself a candidate, was just then 
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pending; and the angry feelings excited by what was 
regarded as his implied disparagement of Scottish 
learning, seemed for a time to imperil his success. But 
his popular gifts and acknowledged ability, combined 
with the indefatigable efforts of his friends, secured for 
him a place at the head of the poll. 

The commission, out of 180 appHcants, selected as 
Principal and Classical Master, the Eev. Thomas Hewitt 
CampbeU, M.A., and as assistants, Messrs. D. Brent, 
B.A., and C. P. Abram, M.A., who were respectively 
elected as teachers of Mathematics and English. The 
newly-appointed masters embarked on the Matoakay 
which safely arrived at Port Chalmers on Saturday, 4th 
July, 1863. It was dark when they finally left their 
ship to go up to Dunedin in the Harbour steamer 
Pride of the Yarra, and their boat disastrously collided 
with another and, almost immediately after the crash, 
she filled and sank, carrying those who were below in 
the cabin down to a watery grave. Among the bodies 
recovered by the diver were those of Mr. Campbell, and 
his wife, and five children, whose tragic fate awakened 
wide-spread soitow in the land.* Solemn services were 
conducted in some of the churches on the day following 
the disaster ; and peculiarly impressive was the service 
at St. Paul's, where it had been announced that Mr. 
Campbell would officiate. He was only 32 years of 
age, and had the reputation of being a good scholar, a 
clear thinker, and a kindly, genial, Christian gentleman. 

As arrangements required to be made for the 
opening of the school, at as early a date as possible, 
Mr. Abram, at the request of the Education Board, 
*See The Story of the Otago Church and Settlement, 
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undertook temporarily the duties of Principal until 
the arrival of Mr. Campbell's successor. The institution, 
after prayer had been offered by Dr. Bums, was 
formally opened by the Superintendent — Mr. J. H. 
Harris — on 3rd August, 1863, with an attendance of 
60 pupils. Admission to its classes was guarded by a 
simple examination ; and the fees which originally 
stood at £12 12s. per annum, were, later on, reduced 
to £10, and are now fixed at £8 8s. 

The Commission at Home elected as successor to Mr. 
Campbell, the Rev. Frank C. Simmons, M.A., Head 
Master of the Dundee Proprietary School. Educated 
at Rugby, and a scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, he 
had travelled over a large part of the Continent, and 
was conversant with the literature of Germany and 
France. He entered upon his duties in Dunedin, in 
July, 1864, and proved himself to be particularly 
efficient as a teacher of EngHsh history and classics. 
But progress was slow, and for a long time the 
struggle after higher education was an extremely 
arduous one. The boys, according to the Rector's 
report in 1865, were in so lamentably backward a 
condition, that he accoimted it a hopeless thing to set 
them to the acquirement of the rudiments of two 
classical languages at the same time, and had to forego, 
for a while, the study of Greek in any of his school 
forms. 

In 1867 very considerable dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the boarding accommodation provided for 
the pupils — and indeed with the entire school. A 
Select Committee was therefore appointed to inquire 
into the whole subject. The rector suggested that the 
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building should be abandoned as absolutely unsuitable 
for the purpose of its erection; and the Committee, 
concurring with his views, recommended that the 
Government should consider the question of erecting 
buildings less costly and better adapted to the ends in 
view. The Committee's recommendations were finally 
adopted, and afterwards led to steps being taken to 
improve and extend the boarding accommodation in 
connexion with the institution. 

Early in the following year a storm of public indigna- 
tion broke upon the rector which caused him to resign 
the position which he held. He was unfortunate 
enough to form peculiar opinions respecting the com- 
parative value of the work accomplished by the various 
churches round about him; and he was still more 
unfortunate in confiding these pecuHar views to a 
friend who was sufficiently indiscreet lo bring imder 
the blaze of full pubUcity the confidential communica- 
tion which he had received. Mr. Simmons wrote, in 
1 867, a letter to his friend ^the Bishop of Brechin, in 
which statements occurred which outraged the feelings 
of many of the most respected settlers, and destroyed 
their trust in him as a pubHc instructor of the youth of 
the land. The Bishop, from motives known only to 
himself, sent the letter to a local newspaper whence, 
through Church Opinion of June 22nd, 1866, it 
naturally found its way to Dunedin, and was repro- 
duced in the Otago press. In order to explain, if not 
to justify, the strong feeling which its pubHcation 
universally provoked we give it to our readers in full : — 

" My Dear Lord Bishop, — I have just received your 
letter ; and on the principle of striking while the iron 
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is hot, as you seem to take so kind an interest in what 
I said, I will, at the risk of being tedious to you, 
enlarge a little on the subject which has clearly 
occupied your mind somewhat, and occupies mine a 
good deal. 

" The Presbyterian system, as you know, was tried 
here at the settlement of the Colony, just as the then 
fashionable AngHcanism was tried at Canterbury. 
Both at Canterbury and here, then, there is a Church 
which will some day be very rich. Not State Church 
in any case; but a Church richly endowed by the 
State. Both systems have been weighed and found 
wanting. The Presbyterians have clergy everywhere 
throughout this Province, where it could reasonably be 
expected that a clergyman should be posted ; but I am 
bound to say that they not only fail to take aliens into 
the fold, but they have also lost all that influence over 
their own people which is so unquestionable in Scot- 
land, and makes it the most priest-ridden country my 
experience has made me acquainted with. The mere 
fact of such a change as every emigrant must undergo, 
imsettles him so much, enlarges his notions so much, 
that Presbyterianism, the dryest, narrowest, least 
hiunane of all religions, loses all hold on him. 
Unfortimately there is nothing better to replace it. 

"[N.B. — I should have excepted the diggings, in 
which there is no (or next to no) Presbyterian garrison. 
The diggers are mainly English and Irish, with colluvies 
ge)vtium as a third element — Chinese, negroes, Hindoos, 
Greeks, Spaniards, Norwegians, &c., &c., such as has 
never been assembled since Babel.] 

"In Canterbury there is a quasi parsonage estab- 
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lifihed everywhere where you could reasonably expect 
such an establishment, always again excepting the 
diggings— the West Coast— where there is nothing 
"stated." A population of 30,000 to 40,000 whose 
spiritual wants are supplied by flying visits from 
Bishops (Roman and English), American Methodists, 
Baptists, and I know not what. 

"But to return to the settled commimity. I am 
sorry to say, for all I can see, the Anglican is not 
more successful, nay, even is less successful than the 
Presbyterian, The Bishop of New Zealand, when he 
comes down here, carries all before him. From that 
or from other reasons he generalises too rapidly, I 
think: and insists upon Bishops. Bishops by all 
means, if they are Selwyns. This is exactly what it is 
— we want men. The ordinary English clergyman or 
Scotch Presbyterian will not, I beUeve, do at all for the 
colonies. You want men who do not come out to settle 
a family, but to do God's work. This new country is, in 
some things, wonderfully what Europe must have been 
like immediately after the dark ages, or in outlying 
districts during the middle ages. Convents mutatis 
mutandis, or, with the same proviso, friars are what are 
really wanted. You know I am no medievalist, so you 
see, in such a case, my opinion is forced upon me in 
spite of prepossessions. Perhaps not in spite of them, 
for I fully recognised their worth, their necessity in 
byegone times ; but I never dreamt that I should think 
so of the newest section of our new world. T do firmly 
believe that a hale, hearty man — he must be that — 
wise, and not wedded to system, but inspired, as the 
Roman Church has always been, to adapt himself to 

G 2 
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the occasion, might do anything. I don't think bare 
feet or a leather girdle necessary ; diggers' boots and a 
pea jacket would be much better Let a man come out 
here, not to be comfortable, not to raise money, but 
determined to be poor ; let him be able to preach, and 
High Church or Low Church, he might be to some ten 
thousand souls what no man in Europe is to any ten 
thousand. There would be no carping at practices or 
doctrines. . . . The negative proof — failure of the 
Anglican parsonage, wife, garden, gaudy refinement, 
and Presbyterian ditto, ditto, ditto — minus refinement 
and plus — ^you know too well what — is perfect. Now 
for the positive proof. 

" There are people who are successful (though their 
action is upon a limited scale), successful beyond 
what their means warrant you in expecting — the Wes- 
leyans — whose preaching organisation, whose preaching 
itself is wonderfully friar-like, and the Roman Catholics. 
There are few Wesleyans — their periodic peristaltic 
preachers are rare. The Roman Catholic Mission to 
New Zealand is, as I told you, French. Moreover, it 
is of the Marian sort, which, by the admission of more 
iuteUigent Roman Catholics, is ill adapted for such a 
place. It is, indeed, reinforced by some Irish priests ; 
but they are not of the best. Notwithstanding all this> 
they really, among the people, do more than any others 
whatever. 

" To make the account complete, I should tell you of 
a system our people have adopted of lay readers. 
They are good men, all, I believe; but what is a 
layman, working at his secular work six dayp, reading 
prayers and sermons on the seventh, likely to do. 
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" In the settlements and in the towns here and in 
Canterbury, I believe, our Church is the resort of the 
upper people, or those who wish to be thought so. We 
have in this Province one energetic man who does 
something. Here we have a man who reads prayers, 
preaches, and does baptisms, burials, and marriages ; 
never was seen in a poor man's houefe ; yet a good man, 
but indolent. Broken into EngUsh ways, looking on 
Dissenters, and all who do not come spontaneously to 
his church as wilful sinners, who must be left alone. 

" The Church is dying rapidly here. Yet never was 
a Church better backed by the laity. They give money, 
time, and trouble ; but when a man has a cozy home, a 
wife, children, his thoughts must be with them. Yet, 
I think it would be unwise for a man to come out here 
with professed celibacy and the Ignatius business. Let 
him come here with the determination to do his work, 
and 'rough it' at the diggings, and he will be a fisher 
of men. Such a man as Nicolson or Macnamara would 
be, as it were, a king in a few years ; and might, if he 
choose it, build a cathedral — found an abbey. Do you 
know such a man ? He should preach extempore, as 
the old friars preached. He should bo of the people, 
living like them and with them, and, like they are, 
careless of the future ; he must be so. 

"This is a long letter, and I almost fear I have 
spoken too freely; but I have wished to express my 
meaning ; I only hope I have. 

" I am, my dear Lord Bishop, 

" Yours veiy sincerely, 

" Frank C. Simmons. 
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" What I wish to say of all colonists, especially 
diggers, is this : — They are essentially ' Bohemian.' 
They despise the epicier. The English parish priest in 
his parsonage, or the Scotch minister with his manse, 
with their blameless little managements, timidities, 
economies, are in their eyes epicier. They want a man 
who does not regard money, or men who have given no 
hostages. Colonists (especially diggers) like making 
money ; but spend recklessly, and despise saving, and 
those who save. A digger will work like a horse that 
he may spend the earnings of months, in living up to 
his ideal of life for a week, nay, a day. His ideal is 
low, but it is an ideal. For his day he gives with both 
hands ; he cats and drinks and sins as he pleases, then 
goes back to work contented. He despises any mere 
money-grubber — any who are the lesist like one. 
Poverty, voluntary poverty, contempt of money would 
just take his fancy — it is his own highest virtue." 

The appearance of this letter excited a great clamour 
which was echoed and re-echoed in every town and 
hamlet in Otago; and a petition demanding his dis- 
missal was presented to His Honor the Superintendent 
of the Province, Chairman of the Education Board. It 
was to the following effect: — "The Memorial of the 
undersigned inhabitants of the Province Himibly 
Sheweth — 

"1. That in a Letter published in the Home and 
Colonial newspapers, the Rev. Frank Simmons, Rector 
of the High School of Dunedin, has stigmatised the 
character and decried the usefulness of ministers of 
several Religious Denominations in the Province, and 
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in particular has held up to ridicule and contempt the 
Keligious Principles of the Early Settlers of the 
Province. 

" 2. That the representations in the letter referred 
to, made by a person holding the positioii of the writer, 
are calculated to depreciate the Province in the 
estimation of people at Home, and must have an 
anti-immigration tendency, contrary to the public 
poHcy, and injurious to the interests of the Province. 

"3. That the letter referred to has given rise to 
bitter reHgious controversies throughout the Province, 
hitherto happily unknown, the consequences of which 
your MemoriaHsts dread and deplore. 

"4. That in consequence of the letter referred to your 
Memorialists have reason to believe that some parents 
have withheld and others have withdrawn their boys 
from the High School, and sent them to other 
Provinces for their education; and many settlers 
threaten to follow their example, to the great loss and 
disadvantage of the Institution and the public interest. 

"5. That the Rector having pledged himself by word 
and writing to resign his appointment, your Memorialists 
have waited on his redeeming the pledge thus solemnly 
given, but can no longer reconcile it with their duty as 
citizens to endorse by their silence the calumnious 
charges made against the Province by one whose 
salary and emoluments are derived from Provincial 
revenue. 

" May it therefore please Your Honor to take these 
premises into consideration ; to require the Rector to 
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resign his appointment; to secure the services of a 
thoroughly qualified layman as Rector ; or to take such 
other action in the premises as to your Honor may 
seem expedient. 

" And your Memorialists will ever pray/' 

The Rector's friends rallied round him and a counter 
petition, with 1500 signatures adhibited to it, was 
presented in his favour. The matter came bofore the 
Presbyterian Synod in the shape of an overture from 
the Clutha Presbytery, and it was resolved that " in 
consequence of the Synod having learned that the 
Rector of the High School has intimated his intention 
to retire from his present position, the Synod take no 
immediate action in connection with the subject-matter 
of the overture." In April, 1868, Mr. Simmons, 
having been elected to the Head Mastership of the 
Nelson College, resigned the position which he held in 
Dunedin, and proceeded to his new sphere of duty 
which, under his efficient control, achieved for itself a 
wide reputation, and attracted students &om many 
parts. A few years later on, the annoimcement of his 
death, from an overdose of chloral which he inadver- 
tently took for the assuagement of pain, was sorrowfully 
received in Dunedin by a numerous circle of friends. 
He rendered good service to the cause of education in 
the Colony during his connection with the Dunedin 
High School, of Avhich mention will be made further on. 

On the resignation of Mr. Simmons, the Education 
Board decided not to fill the vacant office by Com- 
mission in the Home Countrj^, as had been done on 
former occasions, but to select the most suitable appli- 
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cant who offered himself in the Australian colonies. 
In the meantime the School was placed for a period of 
six months under the charge of Mr. J. H. Pope, one of 
the masters, Mr. Abram, who was first appointed, 
having declined to act. 

The Board unanimously elected from among 31 
applicants for the vacant position in the High School, 
Mr. Stuart Hawthorne, M.A., of Sydney University, 
and Head Master of the Grammar School at Ipswich, 
in the Colony of Queensland, who presented recommen- 
dations and credentials of the very highest order. In 
1854 he matriculated, and the same year obtained the 
scholarship of £50 for general proficiency. Three 
years later he was awarded the Cooper Scholarship of 
£50, for distinguishing himself in classical Hterature. 
The same year he took his degree of B.A., and the 
following year that of M.A. He taught in Sydney for 
some time, and subsequently received the appointment 
of Head Master of the Ipswich Grammar School. 
From such a past record the highest expectations were 
formed, and the new rector entered upon his work with 
the happiest omens of success. 

In his first report he complained, like his predecessor, 
of the utter imsuitability of the buildings and grounds 
for educational and boarding purposes. A commission 
was therefore appointed to make inquiry, and, on 
their recommendation, the Government carried out 
many important alterations and improvements which 
materially conduced not only to the health and comfort 
of the pupils, but also to the progress and efficiency of 
the school. One very important step now taken was 
the erection of a large and commodious Rectory on a 
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block of land comprising some seven acres, which is 
leased by the Government for 21 years, at a moderate 
rent, from the Presbyterian Church Trustees. It is in 
close proximity to the Town Belt^ which affords all the 
enjoyments and advantages of a public park. The 
average attendance during the year 1869, was 70 boys. 

A number of applicants for admission to the school 
were annually turned away from its doors, through 
their inability to pass the examination by which 
entrance to its classes was barred. During the year 
1871, from 30 to 40 boys were thus excluded; and 
the Kector therefore recommended to the Board the 
aboHtion of that entrance test. That was done out 
of respect to a cry which had been raised, and 
persistently repeated in certain quarters, that the 
institution was bolstered up by pubHc money which 
was much too lavishly expended upon it ; and that its 
independence of outside help, was the true measure of 
its efficiency and success. Therefore the Board, with 
the Rector's concurrence, promoted a lower school on 
primary lines. And now premonitory signs of trouble 
began to appear ; changes in the teaching staff seemed 
to operate detrimentally to the interests of the school. 
Mr. Abram's absence on furlough, for a period of six 
months, deranged to some extent the plan of work, and 
on his return an unfortunate misunderstanding arose 
between him and the Government, which finally 
resulted in his resignation. At the same time the 
health of Mr. Pope, another of the masters, broke 
down, necessitating his temporary retirement from 
active duty. 

These events had, no doubt, some subtle connexion 
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mth the troubles which followed hard upon them. 
The roll of attendance now shrank, and the school 
became the subject of severe animadversions which 
awakened grave anxieties in the hearts of its friends. 
Serious charges of a specific character were preferred 
against it. It was alleged that its standards were 
lower than formerly, that classics were totally neglected 
within its walls, that its discipHne and organisation 
were weak and imperfect, and that the boarding 
establishment had failed to fulfil the end which its 
projectors had in view. Misrepresentations were 
industriously circulated in the colmnns of the press, 
and there grew up in the public mind some misgivings 
respecting the usefulness of the institution, arising 
largely from a nimiber of letters, adverse in their 
criticism to its efficiency and management, which had 
appeared in the Otaffo Daily Times, Its abolition was 
openly demanded by some, mainly, on the ground of 
its public cost. In searching for the causes of this 
noisy assault on the management and conduct of the 
school, the observant eye could, here and there, detect 
the outbreakings of an ungenerous spirit which sought 
occasion to avenge the wrongs which, it was aDeged, 
the previous rector had sustained. It was a hard and 
unpatriotic thing to do, to attempt to bum on the altar 
of private friendship, the professional character of a 
public man, as well as the reputation of the institution 
which was under his control. 

Public attention was now directed by some of the 
leading educationists, to the true relation which the 
higher education bears to the elementary work of the 
common school. There seemed to be wanting in the 
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Otago scheme such a finely adjusted system of grada- 
tion as would give completeness and effectiveness to the 
course of instruction pursued in each class, or grade of 
school. The High School and the District Schools, 
more especially those of Dunedin, mutually overlapped, 
to some extent, during a portion of their course. That 
was not in line with the most approved educational 
theories of the day, according to which the work done 
in the higher institution is not simply a continuation of 
that which is begim on the lower forms of the State 
school. Primary education, they regarded, as a system 
complete in itself, intended for boys who pass out at an 
early age to engage in the busy industries of life. Its 
course of study is therefore much restricted, and from 
the first proceeds on a narrow basis. Secondary educa- 
tion they viewed also as a system complete in itself, but 
intended for those who aim at higher levels of profes- 
sional knowledge and general culture. Its course of 
study therefore starts from a broader basis than the 
other, *and its curriculum includes, from the first, all 
the subjects which are accoimted requisite for a 
superior general education. It was therefore Httle 
wonder that, when the High School seemed to be com- 
peting with the District Schools for pupils, a cry was 
raised against it as being, out of question, a class insti- 
tution, maintained at a public cost of some £16 10s. 
per pupil— nearly £12 in excess of the cost of education 
in the State schools. 

In fairness to the Rector, and his teaching staff, the 
Government appointed Major Richardson, Professor 
Shand, and Messrs. Hislop and Stout, a Commission to 
" inquire and report upon the present condition of the 
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School, and to make such general suggestions as to the 
advancement of the higher education of the Province as 
may commend themselves to them." A searching 
inquiry was therefore set on foot. The Commission 
examined a vast number of witnesses ; and, in order to 
their guidance to a right decision, secured the services 
of Professors Shand and Sale to examine and report 
upon the condition of the School. They recommended, 
among other things, that it should be divided into two 
departments —an Upper and a Lower School, the 
former to be reached only through a strict examination 
test ; also that, with [a view either to university or 
commercial life, it should have a classical and a modem 
side. They urged on the attention of the Government 
the necessity of erecting, on a suitable site, a properly 
arranged High School for boys, and that the existing 
building and grounds should be appropriated solely to 
the purpose of a Girls' High School; also that the 
Scholarships which had been hitherto the exclusive 
privilege of boys should be declared open for compe- 
tition to girls also. One of the most important recom- 
mendations made was that a Board of directors should 
be appointed to act as the medium of communication 
between these institutions and the Education Board ; 
and, in consultation with the rector and lady principal, 
to regulate all matters relating to the conduct of the 
Schools. The Commission were decidedly opposed to 
the opinion, which had been so repeatedly and publicly 
expressed, that the Board should aim at making these 
institutions self-supporting. The report, beyond all 
this, spoke unfavourably of the state of classical 
knowledge in the School ; and Mr. Hawthorne, feeling 
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keenly the reflection which was cast upon him, took 
strong exception to certain strictures made in this 
connexion by Professor Sale. He therefore asked and 
obtained the privilege of a hearing at the bar of the 
Provincial Council where he challenged the fairness of 
the Professor's report, and made a vigourous and 
impressive self-defence. 

At the time of the Rector's appointment considerable 
dissatisfaction seemed to exist regarding the course of 
studies pursued. It was then asserted,, on all sides, 
that too much time was devoted to the teaching of 
classics to the neglect of natural science. The Board, 
eager to satisfy any reasonable public demand, and 
desiring to popularise the school, went over with a 
rebound, to the opposite extreme ; and the multiplicity 
of subjects to which the attention of the pupils was 
now directed, was absolutely fatal to thoroughness of 
knowledge in them all. The testimony of one of the 
witnesses before the Commission lets light in upon the 
nature of one gigantic difficulty vdth which Mr. 
Hawthorne had to grapple, and which more than any- 
thing else, perhaps, barred progress in the work con- 
fided to his care. "Almost every thing," Mr. Webb 
said, " which the rector has recommended for years has 
been systematically neglected, lest an addition to the 
expenditure of the School should arise; no thought 
being taken of certain increase of income which would 
follow increased efficiency." 

The report of this Commission led to the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Advice who were requested " to 
recommend to the Education Board such measures in 
connection with the management and organization of 
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the High School as might be deemed advisable." This 
Board (which consisted of Judge Chapman, and Rev. 
Dr. Stuart (Chancellor and Vice-Chsmcellor of the 
University) Professors Shand and MaoGregor, and 
Messrs. E. B. Cargill, James Fulton, and R. Stout), 
held numerous meetings, and gave scrupulous attention 
to the matters assigned to them. They touched the 
main root of the troubles, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Webb, in a strong recommendation which they 
made to the Education Board '' that steps be taken to 
secure to the Otago Boys' and Girls' High Schools, 
before fche close of the present Session of Parliament, 
such an endowment in land as shall yield an annual 
income of not less than, say, £2,000 ; and that a Board 
of Management, distinct from the Provincial Education 
Board, be constituted to concern itself with the affairs 
of the School." In September, 1876, the Education 
Board, on receiving the report of the Board of Advice, 
resolved as follows : — "' That the thanks of the Education 
Board are due to the Board of Advice for the interest 
which they have exhibited in the placing of the High 
School upon a satisfactory footing, and that the recom- 
mendations contained in their report be approved of 
and given effect to so far as practicable." 

Very shortly after that Mr. Hawthorne tendered his 
resignation, on the ground of ill health, and in accep- 
ting it, on Nov. 2nd, 1874, the Board placed on record 
" its appreciation of the earnestness and assiduity with 
which, in face of difficulties and discouragements, he 
had laboured for nearly six years to advance the 
interests of the High School." The Government offered 
him the head mastership of the Normal School which 
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he felt constrained to decline. He continued to reside 
in Dunedin till the 8th June, 1876, when, amid the 
sincere lamentations of a large number of attached 
friends, he died. His remains were interred in the 
Northern Cemetery hard by the grave of his mother 
who had accompanied him from his Ipswich home, and 
had pre-deceased him only a few years. 

We knew him well, and never ceased to admire his 
noble and generous devotion to his aged mother whose 
helplessness found in his filial love a most tender and 
robust support. His large heart, and broad sympa- 
thies and carefully cultivated mind, attracted around 
him numerous friends who wero charmed with his 
genial mirthfulness, and sweet courtesies of manner. 
It was only in later years, when cares innumerable 
preyed upon him, that his face was haunted by a grave 
and harassed expression 'which told how painfully 
sensitive he was to the public attacks which were 
made upon him. His scholarship was extensive and 
profound, his intelligence quick and bright, and his 
sense of honour remarkably keen. From the date of 
his arrival in Dunedin he was seriously handicapped by 
untoward circumstances. The internal arrangements 
of the school were confessedly far from satisfactory, 
and over these he had practically no control ; and very 
keenly, we know, he felt the public attacks — sometimes 
evidently pointed with spitefulness — which were made 
upon him, often from behind the hedge of anonymity — 
attacks, in the main, which had no justification and no 
excuse. 

On the retirement of Mr. Hawthorne, Mr. Brent, at 
the request of the Board, took charge of the school 
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until the arriyal of the new rector from Home. The 
vacancy which had been caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Abram, the second master, had in the meantime 
been filled by the appointment of the Rev. Mr. Penny, 
who held the position till the beginning of 1875, when, 
on the recommendation of the Board of Advice he was 
succeeded by Mr. A. Wilson, M.A., who has made his 
mark on the school as one of the most capable and 
intelligent teachers on the staff. The roU at this time 
showed an attendance of 120 boys. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BenefidAl effects of refonxiB in the constitution and arrangement of 
the High School— Mr. W. Norrie appointed Hector— Differences 
between the Rector and the Board— Besignation of Mr. Norrie — 
Boyal Commission appointed— Site secured for a new High 
School— Board of Goyemors — Dr. MacDonald appointed Rector 
■—Opening of the new High School in Arthur Street— Dr. Mac- 
Donald's illness and retirement from the rectorship — ^Dr. Belcher 
appointed to the vacant office. 

§HE radical reforms now introduced into the 
constitution and arrangement of the School, 
in accordance mth the recommendations made by the 
Board of Advice, contributed largely to its increased 
efficiency, and excited high expectations in the minds 
of its friends that the institution, thus newly organised 
and remodelled, would greatly promote the cause of 
secondary education in the Province. A prominent 
feature in the new plan of study was the important 
place assigned to physics in deference to a steadily 
growing public opinion in favour of that as a useful 
branch of education. 

The Home Agents of the Provincial Government, in 
accordance with instructions issued to them, had, after 
careful inquiry, appointed to the vacant office of rector, 
Mr. William Norrie, M.A., Classical Master in Br. 
A. H. Bryce's Edinburgh Collegiate School. Soon 
after his arrival in Dimedin, in April, 1875, he entered 
upon his duties imder the happiest auspices, and a new 
career of extended usefulness seemed to open out 
before the school. In order to affi)rd accommodation 
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for the greatly increased attendance in the following 
year, the Provincial Government authorised the 
erection 6f three additional class-rooms adjoining the 
main building. One of these was specially fitted up as a 
Science class-room, and furnished with a well-equipped 
laboratory, and other scientific appliances which had 
been procured from Britain at the request of the 
Education Board 

But the fair prospect, with which this period of the 
history of the High School opened, became soon 
ominously overcast. Differences unhappily arose 
between the Eector and the Board, which a few 
frank explanations and some vnse forbearance on 
both sides, would probably have tended to remove; 
and these differences were accentuated by the strong 
light of publicity which was shed upon them ; for they 
excited grave interest outside the walls of the 
Education office, and awakened protracted and keen 
discussion in the public press. They originated 
ostensibly in a small matter — the temporary absence 
from duiy of one of the masters — Mr. A. Y. Smith. 
The Eector's action, in dealing with the application 
for leave of absence on his own authoriiy, was regarded 
as an infringement of the rights of the Board; and at 
its next meeting that body, under a sense of outraged 
dignity, recorded a vote of censure against him. A 
hard and pronounced antagonism now grew up 
between them which told unfavourably upon the 
condition of the school. On the one side there was 
a feeling of strong irritation and distrust, and, on the 
other, the assumption towards the Rector of a positively 
unfriendly attitude and tone. The Board's Inspector, 
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who was instructed to examine the pupils and report, 
had the doors of the institution closed in his face ; and 
as things looked hopeless enough, and indicated the 
entire extinction, on both sides, of all feelings of 
cordiality, and desire for co-operation in furthering the 
work of higher education, the Kector wisely resigned 
the office which he held, and towards the close of 1877, 
returned to Britain where his acknowledged abilities 
speedily f oimd a suitable field for their display. 

The resignation of Mr. Norrie was followed by the 
appointment of a Eoyal Commission, consisting of 
Messrs. Tancred, Pearson, and Fraser, who were 
charged with the duty of inquiring into the state of 
the school. The Commissioners believed, they stated 
in their report, that they found indications of an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction in Mr. Norrie's mind 
with his position, which had existed antecedently to 
any specific dispute with the Board — indications of a 
feeling that he had been misled at Home as to his 
prospects in Dunedin, and that the Board had not 
done its utmost to equalise his actual position with his 
legitimate expectations. The report emphatically con- 
demned the policy pursued by the Board which had 
managed its proceedings with apparent laxity, and 
informally charged a committee of its number with the 
general administration of High School affairs. Its 
political constitution, it stated, was unfavourable to the 
prosperity and success of the educational institution 
which was under its control, and the character of its 
personnel, it was alleged, disqualified it for the 
governing fimctions which it assumed. 

The careful and elaborate report which this Com- 
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mission presented, produced important changes in the 
course of time. The need of a more suitable building 
had been long and imiversally felt, and the continuous 
efforts which had been made towards obtaining an 
advantageous site, bore fruit at last. The removal of 
the Lunatic Asylum to Seacliffe left available for public 
purposes the ground on which the old asylum had 
stood; and through the interest of the Otago members 
of Parliament, that was secured as a site for a new 
High School Another step which was fraught with 
important consequences was the creation of an 
authority which was charged with direct control over 
the higher education. In November, 1877, there was 
passed through Parliament, partly at the instigation of 
the Education Board, the Boys* and Girls* High Schools 
Act, which vested the management of these institutions 
in a body denominated the Board of Governors; the 
members of which are elected by the Governor of the 
Colony, the University Council, and the Education 
Board ; the mayor of Dunedin for the time being, is 
also a member, ex-officio. The names of the first 
Governors who held office — (Rev. Dr. Stuart (Chair- 
man) Messrs. Fulton, Ramsay, Street, Hon. W. H. 
Reynolds, and Professors Shand and MacGregor), gave 
good guarantee to the public that the interests of 
higher education in the Province would now be well 
and faithfully served. 

The new Board, having made arrangements for re^ 
opening the school in Februaiy, 1878, under the charge 
of Mr. Brent, as acting-rector, appointed a Commission 
at Home, consisting of Sir Julius Vogel (who was then 
Agent-General for the Colony), Dr. Abbot, of the City 
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of London School, and Dr. Morrison, of the Glasgow 
Academy, to whom was entrusted the duty of selecting 
a successor to Mr. Norrie. The appointment was 
offered to Dr. MacDonald, who for many years had 
occupied, with distinguished ability, the position of 
Classical Master of the High School, Edinburgh, and 
whose reputation for scholarship and teaching ability 
stood high; and he, having cordially accepted it, landed 
in Otago on the 7t]i November, 1878, and entered, 
without loss of time, on the duties of the rectorship. 
The high, pure character, and kindly, genial nature of 
Dr. MacDonald, as well as his unquestioned qualifica- 
tions for the office which he filled, speedily won the 
confidence of the public, and inspired the friends of the 
institution with new hopes that a brighter era was now 
dawning upon it. From year to year the numbers of 
pupils in attendance at its classes steadily increased, 
and it soon established a reputation for itself through- 
out the Colony as a thoroughly efficient school, sound 
and pure in spirit and tone. 

The 11th February, 1885, was a red letter day in the 
educational annals of Otago. The new Boys' High 
School in Arthur Street — a building of striking archi- 
tectural beauty, and perfectly adapted in its internal 
arrangements to all the purposes in view — was opened 
that day with ceremony of a befitting and imposing 
kind. From the old building in Dowling Street, which 
was haunted by the thronging memories of the past, a 
long procession moved in stately fashion up to the new 
school. It was headed by the Naval Artillery Band, 
followed by the Board of Grovemors, consisting of the 
Rev. Dr. Stuart, Professors Shand and MacGregor, 
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Hon. "W. H. Reynolds, Messrs. Keith Ramsay, and J. 
Fulton, M.II.R., His Worship tho Mayor, and Coun- 
cillor Cairns. The masters came next, namely, Dr. 
MacBonald, Mecfsrs. Brent, G. M. Thomson, Williams, 
AUardice, Watson, Hewatt, White and Wilson, all 
robed in academic gowns. Behind these were Mr. 
Hanna, the gymnastic instructor, the present pupils 
and the ex-pupils of the institution, many of whom had 
come a considerable distance to participate in the public 
joy which the event awakened. The processionists, on 
arriving at the entrance to the building, filed into the 
commodious centre hall which was tastefully decorated 
in honour of the occasion — the gallery being festooned 
with evergreens, and the platform beautified by a 
chaste collection of living plants. Long before the 
formal proceedings commenced, hall and galleries were 
crowded to excess with a largely representative and 
brilliant audience ; a large number of leading citizens 
and others who were interested in education being 
accommodated with seats on the spacious platform. 

His Excellency Sir William Jervois, on the invitation 
of the Rev. Dr. Stuart, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, presided, and in a graceful and appropriate 
speech formally opened the new building. It occupies 
a commanding raised plateau, and was designed by Mr. 
R. A. Lawson, in the Tudor Gothic style of architecture. 
The principal feature of the front elevation is the 
central tower crowned with its open stone balustrade 
and massive angle pinnacles. The plan of building 
consists of a main or central hall surrounded with class 
rooms ; and its entire cost was about £18,000. 

This great public event in the educational history of 
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the Province was viewed with glad thankfulness by the 
many friends of higher education in Otago, and was 
accepted as a sort of augury and pledge that a new 
career of prosperity would now open upon an institu- 
tion which had been so much and so sorely tried. 

But the voice of the public rejoicings had hardly 
ceased, when the shadow of a new calamity fell upon 
the school. Dr. MacDonald's health which had been for 
some time seriously impaired broke down early in 1885, 
and, in consequence of his continued incapacity for the 
duties of his position, the Board of Governors felt 
constrained to take steps to obtain a successor. They 
were imanimous in expressing their sense of appreciation 
of the great ability and perfect loyalty to his trust 
which had characterised Dr. MacDonald's adminis- 
tration of the school during his rectorship, and also 
their regret that so grave an illness as that which had 
overtaken him necessitated his retirement from office. 
The Board accordingly placed themselves in conmin- 
nication veith Sir D. Bell, the Agent-general of the 
Colony, through whose efforts the vacancy was happily 
filled by the appointment of Dr. Belcher, who held 
the position of first classical master in King's College, 
London. Mr. Brent, at the request of the Board, 
undertook the administration of the school until the 
new Rector entered upon his work. Steady progress, 
in spite of some drawbacks, had been made during the 
past five years. In 1880, the number of pupils in 
attendance during any one quarter of the year had not 
exceeded 207; while in 1885, there were 288 boys 
whose names were enrolled in the Rector's books. 
In 1887, the average attendance was 254. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

. Establishment of a Girls' High School -The Ladies' Association — 
Miss Dalrymple — Action taken by the Provincial Council — 
Commission appointed on the motion of Mr. J. L. Gillies— Mrs. 
Bum elected Lady Principal— The Girls' High School a great 
success — A new departure in the School— Trouble with the 
Education Board and nearly all the teachers resign — Grievances 
complained of remedied— Resignation of Mrs. Bum— Presen- 
tation to Mrs. Bum— Mr. "Wilson— Distinctions gained by pupils 
of the High Schools— New Rectory built— District High Schools 
in Otago. 

|HE subject of the Higher Education op Girls 
early attracted attention in Diinedin, and forced 
its way to a front place among the burning questions 
of provincial politics. It had the influential countenance 
and energetic support of such men as Dr. Stuart, 
Messrs. James Macandrew, J. L. Gillies, Fulton, and 
Reynolds. Among the names of those who actively 
interested themselves in its promotion, that of Miss 
Dalrymple, of Port Chalmers, occupies an honourably 
conspicuous place. She laboured unweariedly for its 
advancement, until the movement which she, in the 
mam, originated, was crowned with the successful 
establishment of the Girls' High School — the first 
institution of its kind in the Australasian Colonies. 
The first practical step which was taken was the organi- 
sation of a Ladies' Association with a large and 
influential committee, of which Miss Dalrymple was 
fittingly appointed the honorary secretary. The Com- 
mittee consisted of Mesdames E. B. Cargill, Every, 
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Reynolds, Williams, Glasgow, Martin, Johnstone, 
Spooner, Pillans, Copland, Stanford, Wood, Jones, 
Ashcroft, Beetham, and Holmes. The secretary at 
once put herself into communication with Major 
Richardson on the subject which the Association was 
formed to promote, and, in the year 1864, when he 
was member for Clutha in the Provincial Council, a 
proposal for the founding of a school for the higher 
education of girls was submitted to him for his opinion, 
and for introduction to the Council should it meet 
with his approval. 

Major Richardson, by permission of the Council, 
moved certain resolutions on the subject of which the 
Hon. W. H. Reynolds had previously given notice. 
They were as follows : — 

"1. That it is expedient to give encouragement to 
the education of girls beyond that afforded by the 
ordinary district schools. 

" 2. That the Government be required to submit to 
the House during the next Session some scheme by 
which this desirable result can be attained. 

<<3. That it be an element in such a plan (if a 
separate establishment be not expedient and prac- 
ticable) that the proprietors of private schools for girls 
be invited to allow an annual examination of their 
school; that if that examination be satisfactory a 
certificate be given to the mistress of such school and 
prizes to the most deserving scholars. 

" 4. That in order to encourage a higher degree of 
education among the girls attending the district 
schools, an annual grant be made to enable the most 
deserving female scholars, within a certain defined 
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area, to attend some establishment in Dunedin or 
elsewhere for a specified period." 

These resolutions were unanimously afiSrmed, and for 
four years the matter was not allowed to rest. It was 
freely discussed in the newspapers, at soirees, and 
social meetings, and was advocated at times, on the 
public platform. In 1868 Dr. Hislop, at that time 
Secretary of Education for Otago, at the request of Mr. 
Macandrew, the Superintendent, prepared a report on 
an upper school for girls. He there sketched with 
sldlled hand the outline of such an institution as was 
desiderated, and showed the results that might fairly 
be expected from the establishment of such a school in 
Dunedin. This report advanced the proposed scheme 
a marked stage towards its realisation. 

Mr. M'Indoe, in May, 1869, moved in the Coimcil 
that the sum of £3,000 should be voted for the repair 
and extension of the High School buildings, so as to 
render them suitable for a combined seminary for boys 
and girls. Nothing came of that; but the following 
month Mr. J. L. Gillies moved for a commission to 
assist the Grovemment in determining the best site and 
scheme for a High School, and the expediency of provi- 
sion being made in the same building for the teaching 
of girls as well as boys. The Government were at the 
same time authorised to proceed with the scheme 
should they see their way clear to carry out the views 
of the Commission. The following commissioners were 
accordingly appointed, namely, the Rev. Dr. Stuart 
(Chairman,) Judge Ward, Hon. F. D. Bell, Messrs. 
W. H. Reynolds, Geo. Tumbull, James M'Indoe, 
George MacLean, D. Reid, B. C. Haggit, G. Duncan, 
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J. L. Gillies, and John Mouai In due course they 
reported in favour of the immediate establishment of a 
school on the lines proposed ; and so highly did they 
estimate the services of the Ladies' Conmiittee that 
they printed a memorial which they had presented in 
favour of the scheme, as an appendix to their report, 
and conveyed their unanimous thanks to the secretary, 
Miss Dalrymple. Unceasing efforts were now made to 
keep the subject well in the public view, and to sustain 
and stimulate the new-bom interest in it; and in order 
to accomplish this, Sir John Eichardson, as a true 
knight and champion of the cause, went up and down 
the land expounding the scheme and lecturing on the 
Education of Woman. 

The Provincial Government ardently sympathetic 
with the movement, resolved to carry the recommen- 
dation of the Commission into effect. By the erection 
of a Rectory on another site, accommodation was 
provided under the same roof for a Girls* as well as a 
Boys' High School ; and the Education Board, on the 
9th Jime, 1870, elected, out of 28 candidates for the 
office of Lady Principal, Mrs. Margaret Bum, who, for 
several years, had conducted a ladies' college at 
Geelong, with great acceptance and success, and who 
was represented as eminently qualified in every respect 
to organise and conduct such an institution as the 
Government had in view. 

The school opened early in 1871, its object being, 
as its prospectus set forth, "to impart a thoroughly 
useful and liberal education, combined with careful 
moral and religious training." The first examination 
of girls who sought admission to its classes was held on 
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3rd Feby., 1871 ; and of the 88 candidates who pre- 
sented themselves, 74 were passed in ; the remaining 
14 having failed to reach the minimnm number of 
marks. In little more than two years after it was 
opened the attendance of pupils exceeded the most 
sanguine expectation ; and although the original space 
available for class-rooms had been greatly enlarged, 
yet, again, the want of increased accommodation was 
keenly felt, and to some extent, hampered the teachers 
in the efficient performance of their work. 

In 1873, an important advance was made, which 
opened loftier regions and wider possibilities to the 
pupils attending the school. The Education Board, 
then, acceded to the request of Mrs. Bum for the 
exclusive services of a master to conduct classes in 
higher English, mathematics and science. Mr. J. H. 
Pope, who received the appointment continued to 
fnlfil the duties of the office until the end of June, 
1876, when, on his retirement to occupy the position of 
Head Master of the Ballarat College, in Victoria, he 
was presented by his pupils and friends with an 
illuminated address and a purse of gold, expressive of 
their sense of the value of the services which he had 
rendered to the institution. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Feattie, M.A. 

Towards the close of the year 1 877, troubles, by way 
of reflection from those which then so seriously impe- 
rilled the reputation and success of the Boys' High 
School, threatened with disaster the institution over 
which Mrs. Bum ruled. In consequence of the tenor 
of certain anonymous letters, and statements which 
appeared in the public press, arising out of the 
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arbitrary conduct of the Education Board, in connection 
mth the application of one of the masters for leave of 
absence, the Lady Principal, and nearly all the 
members of her teaching staff resigned the positions 
which they held. But the immediate appointment of 
the Boyal Commission of Inquiry induced them, at the 
earnest request of the Board, to hold the tender of 
their resignations in abeyance until the report of the 
Commission should be given in. At the dose of the 
year the grievance of which complaint was made was 
remedied by the transference of the government of the 
schools to another Board. The reputation and position 
which the institution speedily attained were largely 
due to its staff, and especially to the professional 
ability and devotion of Mrs. Bum, under whose 
administration its popularity grew from year to year 
until, in 1885, the number in attendance rose as high 
as 205. The last report (1887) gives the average 
attendance at 163. 

In that year Mrs. Bum, in consequence of enfeebled 
health, resigned her office, and at a meeting of the 
pupils Dr. Stuart, at their request, presented her with 
a costly tea service and salver of silver as a token 
of respect and gratitude from the teachers and scholars, 
*' It is now no secret," he said in making the presen- 
tation, " that under the orders of your physician you 
have been constrained to lay down the burden of this 
great school, which you have borne with little inter- 
mission for the last 14 years. As its first principal, you 
had to organise it and get it into shape, and under your 
direction it has so steadily grown and prospered that it 
has furnished a model which has been adopted in its 
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main lines for similar schools throughout the Colony. 
Having been acquainted mth it since its foundation, 
and noted its methods and progress, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it has rendered excellent service to 
the higher education of our girls. It is a striking 
testimony to its efficiency that its former pupils, from 
gratitude for the advantages which they derived from 
its course of study, have formed themselves into a club 
for its defence and encouragement. My voice has 
so often been raised to make known its worth and 
your untiring devotion to its interests, that I feel T 
cannot add anything to former testimonies. Its highly 
efficient state is your crown. . . . Take with you 
into your well-earned retirement the assurance of the 
confidence and good-will of the governors, teachers, and 
pupils of the school which you have wisely organised 
and ably conducted. It is our prayer that rest may 
prove the means of restoring your health." 

Mrs. Bum was succeeded by Mr. Wilson who for 10 
years had ably presided over, and efficiently taught the 
English classes in the Boys' High School, and who, on 
his retirement from that position, was presented by Dr. 
Stuart, on behalf of the pupils, with a handsome 
cabinet, as a mark of their affection and esteem. 

The value of the work done by the Dunedin High 
Schools is indicated by the fact that, in 1887, pupils 
from these institutions carried off a full half of the Uni- 
versity scholarships in competition against the Colony. 
The first was taken by Thompson, who was dux of 
the Boys' High School for 1885. The second fell to 
Miss Sylvia Gifford, dux of the Girls' High School for 
1886. The fifth and eighth were won respectively by 
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FuUarton, and Poison, of the Boys' High School. The 
remaining Scholarships were taken by pupils of the 
Timaru High School, the Auckland Grammar School, 
the Wellington College, and the Christchurch High 
School. 

A select conmiittee, of which Mr. Donald Eeid was 
chairman, reported to the Provincial Council in June, 
1867, '^that it would be the means of extending the 
higher class of education in the Province, and greatly 
promote the usefulness of the High School, if a suitable 
boarding establishment were erected in connection 
with it." Some years were allowed to elapse, however, 
before any action was taken in the direction suggested. 
It was not till 1871, that the new Rectory (including 
boarding accommodation for pupils) was ready for 
occupation. This building continued under the charge 
of the Eector until 1877, when the Board at his urgent 
request relieved him of the responsibilities connected 
with it, and granted him, in lieu of thd residence which 
he previously had, a liberal allowance for rent 
Arrangements were then made with Mr. G. M. 
Thomson, Science Master at the High School, to 
superintend the Boarding Establishment on account, 
and at the risk of the Board, and at reduced charges 
for the boys whose parents desired to avail themselves 
of the advantages which it offered. Mr. Thomson 
retired from his duties in this connection in 1885 ; and 
Mr. Morrison, who succeeded Mr. Wilson as English 
Master of the Boys' High School, took charge, with 
Mrs. MacDonald as matron, of the establishment. The 
Lady Principal who had taken active control of the 
boarding department in connection with the Girls' 
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High School, withdrew from that position in 1876, 
when Mrs. Martin entered upon charge by the 
appointment of the Board. 

In 1886, there were in full operation in Otago, 5 
District High Schools, namely, Oamaru, Port Chalmers, 
Tokomairiro, Lawrence and Palmerston, the head 
masters of which are Messrs. Eobert Peattie, John 
AUardice, James Reid, John Stenhouse, and William 
Porteous. Messrs. Stenhouse and Reid have rendered 
admirable service to the cause of education in the 
Province, and the schools which are under their control 
according to Inspector Petrie's report, " still maintain 
the position of pre-eminence which they have held for 
so many years." These institutions place an education 
considerably in advance of the highest standards of the 
primary schools, within reach of the children of many 
of the settlers, whose means would, not allow them to 
avail themselves of the educational advantages of such 
a populous centre as Dunedin. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

luvercargill District High School — Mr. Andrew Fleming— Mr. Miller 
Mr. MacGregor— District High School disrated— Boys* andGirk' 
High Schools— Riverton High School — Provincial Scholarships — 
Special prizes — The Gray-Russell Scholarships — Richardson 
Scholarship. 

gHE Invercargill District High School, originally 
known as the Grammar School, was opened by 
Mr. Andrew Fleming, who received the appointment of 
first rector in January, 1873. But his tenure of office 
was very brief ; a severe cold settled on him, and he 
died on the 6th Sept. of that year, at Eakahouka, his 
father's home. For some years he had devoted himself 
to the study of Theology with a view to entering the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church, and towards the 
close of his course he had preached in one district, at 
least, with so much acceptance to the people that they 
were quite prepared to address to him a unanimous 
call; but for reasons which were grave and weighty 
enough to his own mind — reasons mainly of a constitu- 
tional nature — he turned reluctantly aside from the 
work on which he had set his heart, and consecrated to 
another avocation, hardly less important than that of 
the ministry, the gifts and graces with which he was 
richly endowed. As second master of the Oamaru 
School he had displayed abihties which attracted notice, 
and gave bright promise of distinguished usefulness in 
the career on which he had embarked. To those who 
had intimate knowledge of him the grief occasioned by 
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the announcement of his death was intense in the 
extreme. Always genial and helpful to others, he 
showed himself to be possessed of qualities which 
ensure at once affection and esteem. To the younger 
pupils of the Grammar School he endeared himself by 
his affectionate kindness ; and to the elder ones by the 
free and loving intercourse which he established with 
them, and by his full and hearty sympathy with them 
in their pursuits. 

Mr. Miller, from Victoria, succeeded to the vacant 
office, but his delicate health was a serious disadvantage 
to him in prosecuting his work in the cold, wet, 
blustering climate of the south ; and, after holding the 
rectorship for little more than a year, he, too, died. 
The choice of the committee then fell on Mr. Angus 
MacGregor, formerly minister of St. Andrew's Church, 
Carlton, Melbourne, and latterly master of the Com- 
mercial Academy in Dunedin. He brought to his 
work robust health and a large measure of professional 
ability and skill, and during the earlier years of his 
administration he was able to report that material 
progress had been made. But, after occupying the 
position for some five years, he retired in the interests 
of the school, and received the appointment of Par- 
liamentary Libraiian in Wellington, an office which wo 
understand, he still holds. 

Mr. John Gurr was appointed rector in July, 1881, 
and during his tenure of office, in consequence of the 
establishment in that year of the Southland Boys' High 
School, the institution of which Mr. Gurr had charge 
was disrated, and became known simply as the Central 
Common School. 

I 2 
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Towards the close of 1878, arrangements were made 
to establish a Girls' High School in Invercargill, and 
Eamsay's Hall was rented as a meeting-place, until the 
buildings, specially designed to serve the purpose of 
a school should be erected. Miss E. M. Hood of 
Camperdown, Victoria, was elected as first Lady Prin- 
cipal, and, on 10th Jany., 1879, the school was opened 
with an attendance of 43 girls. It seemed to have 
made a fair start under efficient superintendence, and 
the friends of higher education in the southern capital 
were hopeful that the institution now planted among 
them would realise their highest expectations in that 
direction ; but at the close of the following year Miss 
Hood resigned and returned to the Colony from which 
she had come. 

The Boys* and Girls' High Schools were opened at 
the beginning of 1881 with Miss Spence as lady prin- 
cipal, and Mr. G. W. Blanchflower, B.A., from Geelong, 
Victoria, as rector of the Boys* School — the attendance 
at the latter being 44. On the resignation of Miss 
Spence at the end of the year, Miss Pumell was 
appointed her successor; and, Mr. Blanchflower having 
retired, Mr. A. H. Highton, B.A., from Auckland, was, 
early in 1886, appointed head master over both schools; 
the total attendance at which, during last year, was 72. 
The erection of a separate building for a Boys* High 
School is contemplated, and will be proceeded with so 
soon as funds shall be available from the sale of endow- 
ments which have been set apart for higher education 
in the district of Southland. Both institutions are 
under the direction of a Board of Governors constituted 
as in Ofcago. The original members of the Board were 
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Messrs. G. Lumsden (Chairman), J. Harvey, J. R. 
Cuthbertson, H. Jaggers, and J. P. Joyce. 

The Riverton High School, under the administration 
of Mr. J. C. 'Adams, B.A., occupied a distinguished 
place in the educational reports of Southland. Year 
by year the percentage of passes gained rose until, in 
1887, it stood at 94.6. During the past five years seven 
scholarships were secured by pupils of this school, "and 
each time," says the Western Star/^ one or other of the 
candidates that went up for examination came out at 
the head of the list." But it is not only as an educa- 
tionist that Mr. Adams has won golden opinions from 
the good people of Riverton. As lay-reader he 
rendered excellent service to the Anglican Church; 
and as president of the Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion he did much to promote and elevate the intellectual 
and social life of the commum'ty. On leaving Riverton, 
quite recently, to take charge of the school at Waimate, 
a public demonstration was made in his favour, and a 
token of the people's esteem was presented to him. 

The desirability of founding Provincial scholarships 
was affirmed in Dunedin as early as 1862 ; and, in the 
discussions on the subject which took place on the floor 
of the Provincial Council, the scheme was viewed with 
so much favour that, by the Education Ordinance 1864, 
the Board was empowered to establish Exhibitions or 
Scholarships to be held in the High School, or in any 
University in Great Britain, Ireland, Australia or New 
Zealand, by students of any public school of the 
Province of Otago. But no really practical step seems 
to have been taken in this direction till the year 1868, 
when the Education Board offered for competition 4 
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Provincial scholarships in connection with the Dunedin 
High School — three of them being open to pupils in 
attendance during the year at the public elementary 
schools of Otago, the remaining one being open to High 
School Boys. The public examinations at which these 
incentives to diligence weie awarded were held in 
December, 18G8. The privileges which successful com- 
petition secured were, free education at the High School 
for a period of 5 years, together with an allowance 
towards maintenance of £30 per annum or free 
residence at the boarding establishment at the option 
of those concerned. 

Mr. F. C. Simmons, in one of his reports on the High 
School, offered a suggestion which was adopted by the 
Education Board, and resulted in a useful addition 
being made to the then existing machinery of public 
instruction. "I may perhaps be allowed," he said, "to 
suggest to the Board, that the beneficial influence of 
scholarships might be extended still more widely, if the 
more distinguished scholars from the district schools 
were presented with scholarships which would enable 
them to attend at the High School free of expense." 
The regulations were accordingly amended in terms of 
the suggestion in 1870, and without any additional cost 
to the Province, worth speaking of, free education, for 
terms not less than 2 years nor more than 5 years, was 
granted to unsuccessful competitors for scholarships, 
who had gained at least 60 per cent, of the whole 
number of marks obtainable at any scholarship exami- 
nation. Some years later on, in accordance v^dth a 
resolution of the ProviMcial Council, the Board made 
provision for conferring Provincial scholarships on girls. 
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on the same terms on which they were conferred on 
boys ; the period of tenure being 3 years instead of 5. 
Educationally, the benefits of these scholarships were 
not confined only to the successful competitors. The 
scheme operated as a stimulus to every teacher, and its 
influence permeated and animated every school. 

For some years before the passing of the Education 
Act 1877, there had been no scholarships conferred in 
connection with the Board, which viewed with deep 
regret the extinction in the Provincial District^ of a 
scheme which had been in operation for many years 
with most beneficial results. The new Act, however, 
made liberal provision for the establishment of scholar- 
ships throughout the Colony. The Otago Board alone, 
early in the yeai*, was enabled to intimate that 12 
scholarships — six junior, and six senior — would be 
awarded by competitive examinations in December to 
the candidates, whether boys or girls, who should 
obtain the greatest aggregate of marks. The exami- 
nations were held at various centres throughout the 
Education District, and a large number of candidates 
competed. They were open to all children whether 
attending public schools or not — competitors for the 
junior scholarship, which was tenable for 2 years, being 
required to be under 13 years of age; and those for the 
senior, tenable for three years, under 15 years of age. 
Their yearly value — exclusive of free education — was 
£20 when the holder resided near auy High School, 
and £40, if he required to lodge from home. And to 
those who, at these public examiuations, had made 50 
per cent, of available marks, free education was given 
at any one of the Provincial High Schools. Under 
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this scheme 75 pupils, in 1887, were passing through 
a course of higher education, in Otago and Southland, 
at the cost of the State. 

In 1864 the Eector of the High School gave a ready 
response to an offer made by the proprietors of the 
Otago Daily Times to place a sum of money at his 
disposal annually for distribution as a prize, or prizes 
for distinction in shorthand writing. The Chamber of 
Commerce in 1867, at the suggestion of the Eector, 
resolved that the Council provide annually one gold, 
and two silver medals to bo awarded for proficiency in 
English and Arithmetic. The Board of Governors 
awards annually two gold medals; and the lady prin- 
cipal, Dr. Stuart, and other friends of higher education 
give Silver medals and other valuable prizes to distin- 
guished pupils of the schools. The Caithness and 
Sutherland Association, also, offered lor competition in 
1880, a jimior and a senior scholarship to pupils atten- 
ding the public schools. A notable event in connection 
with the recent history of the institution was the foun- 
dation of the Gray-Kussell scholarship. Mr. Bussell 
vested in the Board of Governors the sum of £1,000, 
the interest of which is to form scholarships to enable 
distinguished pupils who would otherwise be compelled 
to enter at once on active life, to proceed to the 
University and take the degree in Arts. Dr. Mac- 
Donald in reporting the noble gift said, " This is an 
act not merely of munificence, but of wise and far- 
seeing patriotism, not the less worthy of admiration 
that its full benefit to the country will not become 
apparent tiU after many days." 

Ait a meeting of the Education Board held on 3rd 
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July, 1863, the chairman laid on the table a letter from 
Major Kichardson enclosing a cheque for £250, and 
intimating his wish " that the Board should apply this 
sum to the endowment of a scholarship in connection 
with the High School of Otago, with the view to enable 
certain scholars to attend some imiversity." On the 
opening of the Otago University, Major Richardson 
confined his scholarship to students attending that 
institution. The original gift with interest added to it, 
towards the close of 1870, had reached the sum of 
£500; and early in 1872, the Richardson scholarship, 
tenable for three years and valued at £30 a year, and 
open to all High School boys, was offered for public 
competition. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Training College — Mr. W. S. Fitzgerald appointed Rector— Success 
of the College— Testimony to its efficiency — Its trained men in 
demand in the Northern Provinces— School of Art<^Mr. D. C. 
Button. 

gHE difficiilty of procuring teachers sufficiently 
qualified to serve the Board came, in coiurse of 
time, to be a very grave one, and forced on the con- 
sideration of the educational authorities the question of 
establishing a Training College, or Normal School. 
The supply of teachers had been hitherto, to some 
extent, unsatisfactory, and quite precarious; and a 
large proportion of those who were employed had no 
professional skill, or special aptitude, for the work to 
which, as a last resort, they had put their hand. As 
far back therefore as 1873, a distinctly enunciated 
demand for a Training College was made ; for it was 
felt to be an essential element in a national system of 
education. Dr. Hislop, in his reports to the Board, 
drew attention to the urgent need of such an institu- 
tion; and when the growth of Dunedin imperatively 
required additional school accommodation, he said: — 
"A favourable opportunity for taking the first steps 
towards the estabHshment of a training institution 
seems now to present itself. It is admitted on all sides 
that a fourth elementary school is now urgently needed 
in Dunedin. There must necessarily be a practising 
school in connection with a training institution. 
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LiBtead of placing the proposed additional Dunedin 
school in charge of the School Committee, I recommend 
that the Board should retain the management in its 
own hands, with a view to its forming part of a training 
establishment for teachers. It is imnecessary to go 
into details at present respecting the organization of an 
institution of this nature. If the Board should think 
favourably [of the proposal, the first steps necessary 
would be to obtain its favourable consideration by the 
Government and the Provincial Council, and to procure 
a site and buildings and salaries for the teaching staff.'' 

Dr. Hislop's recommendation, having been strongly 
enforced by the Commission on the High School, was 
favourably considered by the Provincial Coimcil, and 
the Board was instructed to take steps for the estab- 
lishment of a Training College on the lines suggested. 
After somewhat protracted negotiations with the City 
Corporation a suitable site was secured in Moray Place 
North, on which was erected a building containing ten 
class-rooms, and affording accommodation for about 
750 pupils, at a cost of about £9,000. 

The institution consists of two main divisions. (1.) 
The Normal School proper, which is attended by male 
and female students for the twofold object of acquiring 
more extensive and accurate scholarship, and of gaining 
a better knowledge of the science and art of education^ 
These students are mainly under the charge of the 
Rector and the Matron, whose duty it is to superintend 
their studies and their professionl training. (2.) The 
practising school which, in all its main features, is an 
ordinary elementary school, similar to the Dunedin 
district schools. This is more directiy under the care 
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of a head master, assisted by a suitable number of 
competent masters and mistresses, and, to some extent, 
by the male and female students imder training, -who 
have thus opportunities afforded to them not only of 
witnessing the practical working and management 
of the model school, but also of engaging in the 
work under the direction and the eye of skilled 
superintendents. 

The Board, with the concurrence of the Government, 
appointed Mr. W. S. Fitzgerald, Head Master of the 
Oamaru Grammar School, Rector of the Training 
College. He came weU accredited to his new sphere 
of wo3 k, with a large knowledge and wide experience 
of teaching which eminently qualified him for the 
position which he was called to fill. His brightness of 
manner, and^kindly sympathetic heart, and the glow of 
personal interest and enthusiasm which he carries into 
his work, can hardly fail to bring him en rapport with 
the students who sit at his feet. The services which 
Mr. Fitzgerald has rendered to education generally, 
and especially the success which during his adminis- 
tration has attended the Normal School, have amply 
justified his selection for the office which he holds. 
Miss Fitzgerald, the Matron, formerly of the Oamaru 
Grammar School, has also discharged -with abihty and 
success the duties of the position which she fills. 

Dr. Stuart, when giving evidence before the Com- 
mission on the High School in 1873, had recommended 
that an arrangement should be made to enable students 
in training for teachers to attend certain University 
classes ; and Mr. Fitzgerald, in drafting his Regulations, 
introduced a clause which makes provision to that 
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effect. The Board adopted the clause; and at the 
Rector's request sanctioned the acceptance of professors' 
passes in lieu of inspector's examinations on certain 
subjects — a privilege which many of the students 
value highly. 

The school was opened in January, 1876, and during 
that year there were in attendance, for longer or 
shorter periods, 27 male, and 28 female students; of 
that number 1 7 of the former class, and 4 of the latter, 
received appointments during the year. That short 
statement, however, by no means summarises the 
benefits which the school conferred [on the teaching 
profession ; for a number of teachers took advantage of 
the opportunity afforded them by the Board of atten- 
ding the practising school, durhig the harvest vacation, 
for the study of organization, method, and drill. That 
department of the institution, during the year, afforded 
means of elementary instruction to upwards of 700 
children. 

During the earlier years of its existence, owing to the 
great demand for teachers in the country districts, 
many of the students, who were required for active 
service, had to leave before their course of training was 
completed. Students proposing to devote themselves 
to the teaching profession receive, on their admission, 
£50 a-year maintenance money, for two years, and full 
instruction on the theoretical and practical sides of 
their work. From the date of its establishment till the 
end of 1886 no less than 323 students have been trained 
in the institution; of which number 227 held appoint- 
ments as teachers in the Colony; and many of the 
others rendered good service to the state before they 
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abandoned their profession. During the year 1887 
there were in attendance at the classes, in ad^tion to 
about 150 pupil teachers, 93 students of both sexes; 31 
of whom left the Training College — 27 of them to 
accept appointments from the Education Boards. A 
number of certificated teachers, well equipped for their 
chosen work, are thus turned out annually at a cost to 
the State of some X2,000. In the debate in Parlia- 
ment on the Education vote, in 1887, testimony was 
borne from all sides to the excellent results which this 
institution showed; and although, under pressure of 
financial embarrassments, the House by a large majority 
resolved to abolish the Training Colleges which had 
been established in the Colony, yet the Otago Board, 
under a conviction of the indispensable utility to 
education of the Dimedin Normal School, continue 
wisely to maintain it, out of funds at its disposal, 
under the able administration of Mr. Fitzgerald and 
his teaching staff. 

Dr. Stuart, in a letter quoted by Mr. Allen in the 
House of Kepresentatives, in the course of the debate, 
said : " I have had the opinion that our Normal School 
does good work. Its trained men are in demand in 
South Canterbury, Hawke's Bay, and Taranaki, and in 
such demand that, at this moment, there is only one 
trained man who is not in a situation. When its 
students go up to the University they take a full share 
of the honours." 

Mr. Auld, the Home Agent, to whom the selection of 
a Drawing Master was entrusted, appointed to this 
office Mr. D. C. Hutton, formerly master of the Perth 
School of Art. Mr. Hutton, who arrived in Dunedin in 
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Jany., 1870, brought "with him a supply of drawing 
models which had been selected by him for the use of 
his pupils. Two large rooms in the building originally 
designed as a Post Office, and afterwards used for the 
University, were set apart as drawing class-rooms. But 
the usefulness of this department was largely increased 
and extended on the completion of the Normal School 
building; on the upper floor of which a suite of lofty, 
well-lighted, and commodious rooms was provided for 
the School of Art. This institution is largely attended 
by teachers and artisans, who receive instruction in 
sketching, drawing, painting, and modelling; and, in 
addition to the classes conducted in the institution, 
regular instruction in all these subjects is given to the 
elder pupils who attend some of the public schools. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

First Educational Institute of Otago— The Otago Schoolmasten' 
Assooiation— Waning of interest in its proceedings— Its Consti- 
tution revised — ^The Educational Institute of Otago— Objects of 
the Institute— The Education Bill 1877 discussed— Annual 
Meetings at Eastertide — Council of the Educational Institute of 
New Zealand— Presentation of Address to Mr. D. White. 

llgN the early days of the settlement, as far back as 
Sii 1859, some of the more ardent and enterprising 
masters of schools in Otago, whose thoughts took a 
wider sweep than the narrow sphere of their own 
individual labours, endeavoured, with a view to the 
promotion of the general interests of education, to 
establish some bond of union among the teachers, or 
among those of them at least who were settled within 
easy reach of a common centre. It was not however 
till 1864, when schools had rapidly multiplied to meet 
the requirements of an abnormal growth of population, 
and the means of communication had vastly improved, 
that their efforts to accomplish that end were crowned 
at last with some measure of success. In that year the 
Educational Institute of Otago was organized, and 
started on its quite brief career in the prosecution of 
laudable and ambitious aims. 

At the first regular meeting, held on 2nd April, a 
code of bye-laws was adopted, and the ofl&ce-bearers 
for the year elected. These were as follows : — namely, 
Mr. Pope, Boy's High School, President; Mr. W. B. 
Mackay, Anderson's Bay, Treasurer; Mr. R. Mitchell, 
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Caversham, Secretary; and Messrs. Park, Stewart 
Halliwell, Dunedin, members of the committee of 
management. The Institute was formally inaugurated 
by a lecture delivered by Mr. Hislop, ^'ecretary of the 
Education Board, and Inspector of Schools, in St. 
Andrews' Church, in presence of the members and 
others interested in Education. Monthly meetings 
were held for some time at which papers on subjects 
appropriate to the aims of the Institute were read and 
discussed. But this £rst Educational Institute had a 
brief existence ; interest in it flagged, and at the end 
of the year it became extinct. 

Early in 1866, mainly through the exertions of Mr. 
Robert Stout, the Otago Schoolmasters' Association was 
formed somewhat on the lines of the Educational 
Institute. The first quarterly meeting was held on the 
7th April of that year; the original office-bearers being 
Mr. Russell, of Mornington, President ; Mr. Mackay, 
Treasurer; and Mr. Stout, Secretary. During the 
earlier years of its existence the Association met quar- 
terly, and directed its attention mainly to matters 
falling within the province of the poUtical educationist 
rather than that of the teacher. The abihty and 
earnestness of its leaders — Messrs. Park, Gardner, 
Milne, Stewart, McLauchlan, Montgomery, and others 
— in addition to the first office-bearers already named — 
were the means of infusing a living interest into its 
meetings; and that the Association did not speedily 
collapse, like the Institute out of whose ashes it had 
arisen, was owing, in great measure, to the eminently 
practical character of the subjects that were discussed, 
and to the important and thoughtful papers which 
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were read. Monthly meetings began to be held in 
1870 : those held quarterly were, as before, devoted to 
general business, while the monthly meetings were 
occupied with the reading and discussion of papers on 
educational subjects such as, National Education, The 
Science of Education, School Discipline, Mental Science, 
The Higher Education, and kindred themes. A care- 
fully selected library was founded in connection with 
the Association; the cost of which was defrayed by 
private subscriptions supplemented by a grant of .£75 
from the Board. A room in the Provincial Goverm- 
ment Buildings was also appropriated by the Govern- 
ment as a Library for the use of the Association. 

Branch associations were formed at Lawrence, and at 
Tokomairiro, in 1867, and at Oamaru, and Balclutha, 
five years later on; but interest in them gradually 
waned, and after a languishing existence they all fell 
through. The attendance at meetings in Dimedin also 
disappointed the expectations of their chief promoters ; 
and it became evident that a revision of the Constitu- 
tion of the Association was necessary to save it from 
the extinction towards which it was mcedng apace. 
Mr. W. S. Fitzgerald, the Rector of the Training 
College, proposed a radical change in it — a broadening 
of the baais of membership, which was at once adopted, 
and had the immediate effect of vitalizing the moribimd 
Society. In moving a series of resolutions at a meeting 
of Otago teachers, held in Dunedin in 1877; and again, 
in conducting the Rules based on these through Com- 
mittee at the annual meeting held in 1878, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald "dwelt upon the importance of having a 
complete organization, such as he proposed, at the time 
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when the provincial systems of education were being 
swept away, and a national system established." By 
opening the Institute to educationists in general he 
showed that it would be no mere " Trades' Union," but 
a body capable of taking the broadest view of educa- 
tional interests, and therefore possessing an influence 
for good that would be felt throughout the land. In 
proposing the name '* Educational Institute of Otago," 
he did not wish to perpetuate any of the old provincial 
jealousies; bnt "hoped before long to see a similar 
organization in each provincial district, and soon to 
have all merged in an Educational Institute of New 
Zealand." 

The objects of the Institute, under its new Constitu- 
tion which was now adopted, are defined by the Articles 
of Association to be ''to raise the standard of education 
and to improve the condition of schools and school 
masters." "It proposes to itself to accomplish these 
objects by gathering together the friends of Education, 
and forming them into an organized society, so that^ 
taking counsel together, they may act at the same time 
and in the same direction for the attainment of a 
common purpose ; and also by the public discussion of 
questions of educational interest to attract public 
attention, to educate public opinion, and to exert an 
influence on those political leaders who are moulding 
the destinies of education in this colony. With this 
view it not merely opens its ranks to those who are 
professionally engaged in the work of instruction, but 
it invites the assistance and co-operation of all persons 
whose interest in education inclines them to join its 
membership. It is the sanguine hope of those who 
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with much spirit and 'sagacity, with much energy and 
diligence, have successfully founded this Socieiy, that 
it may become a moral power as well as an intellectual 
guide, that it may prove to be an incentive to mutual 
helpfulness and emulation in the furtherance of the 
cause of education ; and a bulwark for the protection of 
those who have engaged themselves in education as the 
business of their lives." * 

The Educational Institute supplies an organization 
for teachers which is of great practical service to the 
profession. They are 'scattered far apart over all the 
land, and such an association enables them to overcome, 
to some extent, the disadvantages under which they 
labour on that account ; and it opens a way by which 
their just wants may fairly and [^forcibly reach the 
public ear. The discussion of important questions at 
the Institute helps to train teachers for the better 
discharge of the duties incumbent on them by leading 
them to acquaint themselves with the scienoe of educa- 
tion, and to carry on their work on common lines. 
Such an institution is also a distinct public gain, 
because it is an authoritative exponent of the teachers' 
wants and desires ; a ^knowledge of which, so long as 
the teachers remained without organization, could only 
be gathered by the unsatisfactory process of individual 
inquiry. The carefully expressed views of teachers on 
many educational subjects is also valuable as a guide 
to legislation. 

The Constitution of the Institute provides not only 
for the admission of non-professional educationists to 
its ranks, but also for the establishment of branches in 

*Inaugural Address, by Professor Shand. 
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populous parts of the country, and for union with 
similar Institutes, should they be formed, in other 
educational districts. The Schoolmasters' Association 
became virtually the Dunedin branch which, under the 
new [conditions, became instinct with a new Hfe ; and 
large and vigourous branches were established at 
various centres such as Tuapeka, Milton, Balclutha, 
Tapanui, and Waitaki. The local Association of the 
teachers of Southland was organized on 5th May, 1877 ; 
being the result of a general meeting of the teachers 
convened by Mr. Angus MacGregor, of the Grammar 
School. This Association sustained at first the relation 
of a branch; but after some years of hearty co- 
operation with the Otago Institute, the Southland 
members withdrew, and founded an Institute of their 
own. 

A special meeting of the Otago Institute was 
convened in August 1877, in order to consider the 
Education Bill, which had been introduced into 
Parliament. The measure was very fully and 
favourably criticised, and a petition was drawn up 
and presented to the House of Representatives, 
expressing approval of the general principles of the 
Bill, and suggesting such amendments as appeared 
expedient. The Hon. the Minister of Justice in his 
reply to the memorial of the Institute wrote : — " I have 
received with great satisfaction the expression of 
approval of the general principles of the Education 
Bill, conveyed by the Institute, representing as it 
does the gentlemen in Otago, who are most con- 
versant with the educational requirements of the 
country. I beg to thank the Institute for their 
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suggestions which shall receive immediate and 
careful consideration." 

The Education Board, in compliance with the wish 
of the office-bearers of the Institute, authorized the 
closing of the schools for a week at Easter, in order 
that all the teachers might be free to attend its annual 
meetings. Its first anniversary was held in the 
Normal School, on 23rd April, 1878, when Professor 
Shand of the University of Otago, and President of the 
Institute, delivered an able Inaugural Address dealing 
mainly with the Education Act which had just come 
into operation in the Colony. The wisdom of widening 
the basis of membership of the Schoolmasters' Asso- 
ciation became now apparent in the more general and 
active interest which was created in the a£fairs of 
the Institute, whose influence, through its branches, 
extends to nearly every important centre of population 
in the Province. The attendance at its public meetings 
is usually good ; and its proceedings are characterised 
by ability, earnestness, and bold outspokenness. Pro- 
posals for affiliation with the Institute were made by 
the Canterbury Schoolmasters' Association, but it vras 
felt that geographical difficulties of a somewhat serious 
kind lay in the way of one united Educational Institute 
for the whole of New Zealand being successfully 
established at the present time. It was therefore 
recommended that independent educational institutes 
be founded in the principal districts of the Colony, 
and that a general educational congress be held, from 
time to time, in one of the larger towns. The Coimcil 
of the Educational Institute of New Zealand, consisting 
ut delegates fiom the various Provincial Institutes 
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met for the first time in Wellington, in January, 
1884. 

Mr. D. White, M.A., head master of the Normal 
School, and one of the chief, promoters of educational 
interests in Dunedin, received the following gratifying 
address from the officers and committee of the Otago 
Institute, early in 1886 : — 

"Sir, — At the late annual meeting of the Otago 
Educational Institute, held in Dunedin, it was 
unanimously resolved that the Institute should convey 
to you its sense of the valuable services you rendered 
it, from its first establishment to the time when you 
retired from the position of secretary to the Institute 
in January of the present year. 

"For several years you acted as secretary to the 
Otago Schoolmasters' Association; and when that 
Association was merged into the more comprehensive 
Otago Educational Institute — a body which owes its 
existence largely to the active interest you took in its 
foundation — you continued for eight years to discharge 
the onerous duties of secretary to the new Institute. 
On the establishment of the New Zealand Educational 
Institute, you were appointed its secretary — a position 
for which your natural business aptitude and experience 
acquired in administering the affairs of the smaller 
Institute rendered you eminently qualified. Owing to 
the demand made upon your leisure by the duties 
devolving upon you as secretary to the New Zealand 
Educational Institute, you have found yourself com- 
pelled to resign your position as secretary to the Otago 
Educational Institute, much to the regret of its 
members. 
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" The length of time during which you occupied the 
position of secretary to the Otago Educational Institute 
in itself testifies to the high value which members of 
the Institute have placed upon your services. But 
they cannot allow you to resign without conveying to 
you their sense of the zeal you have displayed in the 
cause of education throughout Otago and New Zealand; 
the singular [administrative power with which you 
so happily and harmoniously managed all the affairs of 
the Institute; the urbanity and courtesy which have 
marked your personal and official intercourse with your 
fellow- teachers throughout the province ; and the 
conspicuous part you have taken in creating and 
promoting that feeling of fraternity which characterises 
the teaching profession in Otago. 

" Whilst accepting your resignation with regret, the 
Otago Educational Institute rejoices to know that you 
will still continue to take a warm interest in its affairs, 
and bring to its deliberations that sound practical 
wisdom with which, as its secretary, you have heretofore 
transacted its business." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The founders of Otago contemplated from the first the establishment 
of a University — First movements in that direction — The 
Colonial Legislature adverse— Strong feeling in Dunedin in 
favour of it — The Presbyterian Church of Otago offers to endow 
a chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy — The University of 
Ofcago incorporated by Ordinance of the Provincial Council- 
First meeting of the Council — University opened with inaugural 
address by Major Bichardson — Brilliant soiree — Encouraging 
attendance of students at classes. 

gHE founders of Otago came from a land where 
the blessings of education were more highly 
appreciated, and where the influence of the universities 
was more widely spread, than in any other country in 
Europe ; and, quite naturally, they regarded a college, 
or university in Dunedin, as the fitting crown to the 
education scheme which they so wisely projected. 
This formed a prominent feature in the original plan 
of colonisation which was drafted by the Lay Asso- 
ciation of Scotland. In the first pamphlet on Otago, 
which was published at Home in the year 1845, under 
the head of Reasons for emigrating to Otago, the fact 
that provision would be made for the establishment 
of a College was particularly emphasised, as an 
inducement to intending emigrants to surrender more 
cheerfully the educational advantages which they 
possessed at Home. 

Dr. Thomson, in his book called " The Story of New 
Zealand," was among the first to call public attention 
to the need which existed for such an institution in the 
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colony : " A university of the highest order," he says, 

"is urgently required in New Zealand 

"Whichever province in New Zealand, therefore, can 
found a university where youth can be taught as the 
youth of England are taught, will acquire a name and 
an influence in the Southern Hemisphere not to be 
measured by money or the figures of the statist." In 
the year 1862, Dr. Lauder Lindsay, a devoted student 
of botany, gave a lecture in connection with the Young 
Men's Christian Association in Dimedin, in which he 
advocated a university in Dunedin — a provincial univer- 
sity that might in time become the University of New 
Zealand. The fathers of the settlement, faithful to the 
traditions of their ancestors, founded an admirable 
system of common schools, a High School — the neces- 
sary intermediary between the common school and the 
university— and, at last when the time seemed ripe for 
it, they set themselves, with a far-seeing and large- 
hearted liberality, to the task of completing the edifice 
which they had reared, and thus gave appropriate effect 
to the promise which had been made to the first 
pioneers. 

It was by slow steps that the public feeling, 
enlightened and quickened into energetic action by 
free discussion of the whole question through press 
and platform, moved on to a distinct expression of 
desire for the establishment of a University in Dunedin. 
In the year 1865, the Rev. F. C. Simmons, rector of 
the High School, made some suggestions in the 
interests of the Higher Education, which were brought 
by Mr. John Hislop under the notice of the Provincial 
Government. They were in the direction of instituting 
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scholarships to enable distinguished students of the 
public schools to enter some university abroad. Two 
years later he presented to the House of Eepresen- 
tatives a petition to the same effect, urging his scheme 
upon the attention of Parliament, as one fitted to 
encourage within the Colony the highest possible 
standard of education and general intellectual culture. 
The petition was referred to a select committee, which 
put itself into communication with a large number of 
gentlemen who were regarded as a "fair practical 
representation of different localities, views, and in- 
terests," and were requested to give their opinions, 
in writing, on the following questions^ which were 
submitted to them: — 1. Do you recommend the 
foimdation of Colonial Exhibitions [to British] or other 
Universities? 2. What is your opinion as to the 
propriety of establishing a New Zealand University? 

These questions excited a fervid interest throughout 
Otago; and, on the 15th August, 1867, a public 
meeting was convened in the Resident Magistrate's 
Court, Dunedin, to consider them, and take such action 
as should be deemed expedient. The Court was fairly 
filled with a representative assemblage of the most 
influential and intelligent men in the community; and, 
under the presidency of Mr. E. B. Cargill, the subject 
was very fully and earnestly discussed. The objection 
was then raised that " the cost of the buildings that 
would be required would swamp J^the project" — an 
objection which the Rev. Dr. Stuart swept away with 
the statement that " the University of Paris existed for 
500 years without any buildings at all ; it met in hired 
rooms. Buildings did not make a university. Give us 
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right men of head and of heart and we would hare a 
university in fact." On the motion of Mr. Bathgate 
the following resolution was unanimously agreed to : — 
" That in the opinion of this meeting the time has now 
come when decided steps should be taken for the 
founding of a New Zealand University or College, 
and that the Assembly be strongly urged to do so 
immediately." 

Meanwhile the Select Committee, having carefully 
considered the answers which they received, reported 
to the following effect : — " That while they could not 
recommend any attempt to be made at present for 
establishing a New Zealand University, great as the 
advantages of such an institution would in some 
respects be, they felt disposed strongly, in accordance 
with the suggestions of Mr. Simmons, and the majority 
of the gentlemen who had favoured them with their 
views, to recommend Colonial Exhibitions, which, if 
properly established and cared for, are fitted to exercise 
a very perceptible and beneficial influence, direct and 
indirect, upon the whole course and character of educa- 
tion throughout New Zealand." But fortunately for 
the cause of higher education in Otago, there was a 
substantial minority who, dissatisfied with the proposed 
scholarship scheme, strongly contended for the imme- 
diate establishment of a University. Among those 
who took this position was Mr. James Macandrew whq, 
in his paper of replies said : — " I am of opinion that the 
whole object contemplated by the exhibitions for send- 
ing boys from New Zealand schools to universities in 
Britain or elsewhere, can be best attained in every 
respect by the establishment forthwith of a New 
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Zealand Universiiy. The large educational endowment 
in the Province of Otago," he added, " which is daily 
accumulating, and which is intended ultimately to be 
applied towards the maintenance of a coUegiate institu- 
tion, with a sum equal to the cost of the proposed 
exhibitions, would be amply sufficient to maintain not 
less than five chairs — a number which would be 
sufficient for some years to come, or, at all events, to 
begin with." These views were vigourously supported 
by the Rev. W. Will, Dr. Copland, and others, in the 
correspondence columns of the daily press. 

The Presbyterian Church from the very beginning 
was in full sympathy with the movement; and long 
before the establishment of a University became a 
question of practical politics, the Presbytery of Otago, 
without a dissentient voice, in conjunction with the 
Trustees, and with the permission of Parliament 
secured, in 1866, the passing of an Act devoting 
one-third of its ecclesiastical and educational endow- 
ment to " the erection or endowment of a literary chair 
or chairs in any college or university which shall be 
erected or shall exist in the Province of Otago." The 
funds which the Presbytery held at its disposal, 
available for the purpose indicated, were originally 
destined, as we have seen above, for the support of 
elementary schools in connection with the Presbyterian 
Chiurch. But when the Provincial Council made ample 
provision for primary education; and the revenue 
derived from the trust being so small as to make its 
distribution of little account ; it was generally believed 
that the purpose of the fund would, in the circum- 
stances, be better seiTcd by making such application 
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of it as the Act directs. In January, 1868, the subject 
was introduced into the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church, by the Rev. Dr. Copland, on an overture sent 
up by the Clutha Presbytery, and a committee, of 
which Mr. E. B. Cargill was convener, waited by 
appointment on the Superintendent: and, in urging 
the establishment of a universiiy in Dunedin, offered, 
on behalf of the Synod, the immediate endowment of a 
literary chair. 

On the 1st April, of that year, at a public meeting 
of those interested in the movement, which was held in 
the Hall of the Dunedin Athenaeum, and under the 
presidency of Mr. W. H. Reynolds, it was unanimously 
resolved "to urge upon the Provincial Government 
the propriety and advantage of making immediate 
provision out of the public estate of the Province, for 
the endowment and eventual establishment of a 
University." In his address to the Provincial Council 
a week later, Mr. Macandrew said : — " It appears to 
me the time has come when measures towards 
obtaining a College and New Zealand University, 
should be commenced, and there is no part of the 
Colony in a better position to make the commencement 
than Otago." The Council showed a praiseworthy zeal 
in the matter, for the Address in Reply contains the 
following statement :— " The establishment of a College 
and a University is a subject worthy of our most 
careful attention, and we will not fail to give it cordial 
consideration." A select committee was accordingly 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. Reynolds, Vogeb 
Robertson, M'Indoe, Driver, Sibbald, and Tumbull, 
(Chairman); and, after taking evidence, they re- 
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ported: — "That the time has arrived when it is 
desirable that steps should be taken to establish a 
college in this city;" and they added, "That the 
institution should be under the management of a 
council of eight or ten, who shall not be subject to 
political control." 

In January, 1869, the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church received a letter from Mr. Macandrew, the 
Superintendent of the Province, intimating that his 
Government would at once take the necessary steps to 
establish a university in Dunedin, and requesting the 
Synod to implement its engagement to make provision 
for the endowment of a chair. The Supreme Court of 
the Church expressed its satisfaction at the announce- 
ment which was made, and showed its strong sympathy 
with this educational movement by founding and 
endowing in the proposed institution the only chair of 
Mental Philosophy in these Australasian colonies. It 
showed an enlightened appreciation of the chief end of 
a imiversity education by its wise and bold decision on 
that occasion. The majority of its ministers had come 
from a country where philosophy had always been held 
in high repute. They knew that the function which 
such an institution as it was now proposed to establish, 
has to fulfil, is not merely to train men in all the know- 
ledge that serves the progress of our race, as well as 
their own individual success in the several occupations 
of life ; but also to form in them the philosophic mind 
— ^not so much to impart to its students professional 
knowledge, as that higher faculty which should direct 
its use, and illuminate with the light of general culture 
the technicalities of a special pursuit. In order to give 
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this chair a popular aspect, poUtical economy was 
included in the subjects which it should embrace. The 
Church in making this provision required no subscrip- 
tion to its creed, and imposed no test nor conditions of 
any kind ; and although the means at its disposal were 
acquired for its own denominational ends, yet with a 
large-hearted and generous concern for public interests, 
and with a noble ambition to see a weU-equipped 
university planted in the land, it acted as it did 
without expecting or receiving any guerdon of public 
applause. It was agreed to ^defray all expenses in 
connection with the appointment, and to give the 
Professor a salary of £550 a year, which was raised 
later on to £600. 

The Trustees, at the suggestion of the Synod, 
appointed Principals Candlish and Fairbaim, and 
Professors Calderwood, Veitch, and Cairns, a com> 
mission to select a properly qualified person to occupy 
the chair. Their choice f eU on Mr. Duncan MacGregor, 
M.A., M.B., who had achieved for himself a position of 
eminence as a scholar. He had held the Fullarton 
Scholarship, (Aberdeen,) for Classics and Ethics ; and 
later on he had gained the Ferguson Scholarship for 
Mental Philosophy, including Logic, Metaphysics and 
Ethics; and he came to Otago highly recommended 
for the office which he was appointed to fill. 

The great question " Whether New Zealand was 
ripe for a University?" which had been agitated in 
many quarters, both educational and political, was 
virtually solved by the incorporation of the University 
of Otago by an Ordinance of the Provincial Council on 
3rd June, 1869. It was founded "to promote sound 
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learning in the Province of Otago," and was formed 
into "a body politic and corporate," with the power of 
granting degrees in Arts, Medicine, and Laws, with an 
endowment of 100,000 acres of land. The Council of 
the University was appointed in October, and, on the 
10th November, foUovring, they met in the Provincial 
Buildings, for the first time, for the transaction of 
business. There were present at that meeting. His 
Honor James Macandrew, Superintendent of the 
Province, Dr. Bums, Rev. D. M. Stuart, Dr. Hulme, 
Messrs. R. Burns, A. C. Strode, E. B. Cargill, Reynolds, 
Graham, Stanford, John Hislop, and Major Richardson. 
Mr. Cargill having been elected chairman, it was 
moved, seconded, and unanimously agreed to, " That 
the proceedings of the Council, now and for the future, 
be opened with prayer," and at the request of the 
Chairman, the Rev. D. M. Stuart implored the Divine 
blessing on their proceedings, and on the institution 
which was under their control. Mr. Macandrew 
expressed the warmest interest in the prosperity of 
the University, and offered every assistance in his 
power in furthering an application for a Royal Charter, 
and in placing at the disposal of the Council the 
services of the British Agent of the Province. The 
Rev. Dr. Bums was elected Chancellor, a position to 
which his distinguished abilities, and services to 
education from the beginning of the Settlement, 
fairly entitled him; the Hon. Major Richardson was 
elected Vice- Chancellor ; while Messrs. Strode and 
Hislop were appointed to the offices of Hon. Treasurer 
and Hon. Secretary respectively — all appointments 
being tenable for a period of three years. 
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It was agreed by the Council to establish two Chairs 
in addition to the one which the Presbyterian Synod 
had already endowed ; and it was in due course 
announced that the candidates who had been chosen 
to fill these were Mr. G. S. Sale, M.A., Rugby, 
formerly Fellow, and Classical Lecturer, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to be Professor of Classics and 
EngUsh Language and Literature ; and Mr. John 
Shand,* M.A., Aberdeen, formerly Head Mathematical 
Master in the Royal Academy, Gosport, England, and 
latterly in the Edinburgh Academy, to be Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. The salaries of 
these Professors were fixed at £600 per annum each, 
with £150 allowance for passage money and outfit 
from Home. They received also the fees, which were 
fixed at X3 3s. per quarter to each Professor. The 
liberality of the Provincial Council enabled the Council 
of the University to secure a sufficient number of books 
bearing upon the subjects and sciences that were to 
engage the attention of the students. These formed 
the nucleus of a carefully selected and valuable library 
which has been growing steadily ever since. A large 
sum was also put at the disposal of the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy for the purchase of appropriate 
apparatus for his class. 

The Synod, which had watched this whole movement 
with unflagging interest, recorded, at its next meeting, 
" its great satisfaction that the University of Otago is 
now incorporated by an Ordinance of the Provincial 
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Council, and that arrangements have been made by the 
University Council for procuring, as soon as possible, 
efficient Professors for the other branches of the 
curriculum of Arts ; also its great appreciation of the 
zeal and liberality manifested by His Honor the 
Superintendent, and the Executive and Provincial 
Councils, in ^bcuring for Otago, and New Zealand 
generally, an institution of such vast importance to the 
present and future well-being of the Colony." 

To Otago belongs unquestionably the credit of taking 
the lead in the higher Education. When the Ordinance 
of 1869 was passed, no other Province had made any 
movement in that direction; and a preponderating 
majority in the Colonial Legislature had looked on the 
enterprise as absolutely needless and premature. But 
public opinion was so moved and modified by the 
action taken in the South, that, in the following year, 
an Act of the General Assembly was passed, founding 
the University of New Zealand. Had it not been for 
the far-seeing and enlightened measure passed in our 
own Province, the whole question of higher education 
in the Colony might have been indefinitely postponed ; 
and it is not too much to say that not only the New 
Zealand University, but the flourishing and nobly- 
endowed College in Canterbiuy, and the College after- 
wards established in Auckland, owe their existence, in 
a great measure, to the founding of the University of 
Otago. 

Mainly through the efforts of Mr. Macandrew, a 
very handsome, commodious, and centrally situated 
stone building which was originally designed for a 
Post Office, and cost over £30,000, was vested in the 
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Council to be used for the purposes of a University. 
"The mere fact of its being lodged in such an imposing 
structure," he said, " would tend to give it a position 
not only within, but without New Zealand, which 
could not fail to be highly beneficial." 

The 5th July, 1871, was a day of joy and mutual 
congratulations to the friends of education in Otago. 
With suitable ceremony and glad festivities the opening 
of the University was then celebrated. There were, 
no doubt, some who looked on the event with un- 
friendly eyes, and predicted failure and coUapse as 
the inevitable fate of the institution, which they 
declared to be quite too ambitious a flight for a 
community whose available resources were small, and 
whose career in history was hardly begun. But an 
actual experience, extending over eighteen years, of 
the immeasurable benefits which have flowed from it 
to the community and Colony at large, has amply 
justified the wisdom and foresight of those true fathers 
of the Settlement who, in patriotic devotion to their 
country, laid its foundations and reared its walls. In 
the professional life of the Colony its students have 
taken no mean rank, and some of its alumni have won 
eminent distinction for themselves in the halls of 
learning in the Mother-land. 

Opening-day was observed as a close holiday 
throughout Dunedin. The interest manifested in 
the event by all classes of the community showed 
clearly the public sense that the institution supplied 
a want which was deeply felt, and conferred a boon of 
the highest worth. The large hall, which had recently 
undergone extensive alterations, was crowded to excess 
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with an intelligent and interested audience. On a 
raised platform sitting accommodation was provided for 
the Hon. Major Kichardson, (who had been elected to 
the office of Chancellor, on the death of Dr. Bums,) 
the Rev. Dr. Stuart, Vice-Chancellor, the members of 
the University, of the Provincial, and of the City Coun. 
cils, the Professors, and a number of leading citizens. 

The proceedings were fittingly opened by an 
appropriate prayer which was offered by Dr. Stuart. 
The Chancellor then announced that he had received a 
letter from His Honor the Superintendent, apologising 
for his unavoidable absence from that meeting. Mr. 
Macandrew wrote as follows : — " I regret being absent 
"all the more, inasmuch as, in my opinion, the 
" ceremony of inauguration this afternoon marks what 
"is, in many respects, as yet, the most important 
"epoch in the history of the Province of Otago, if 
"not of the Colony. 

" I should have been glad had the University come 
" forth at once with all the prestige of being recognised 
" as a Colonial instead of a Provincial institution. Such 
"undoubtedly was the intention of the Colonial 
"Legislature in passing the Act of last Session — 
" which intention I hope still to see carried into effect. 
" Be this as it may, however, I feel assured that the 
" University of Otago if not de jure, will be de facto, 
" the University of New Zealand." 

On concluding his reading of the letter the Chancellor 
expressed his regret at the absence of His Honor, as 
he believed him to be one of those who had been most 
instrumental in putting, as it were, the coping upon 
the foundation laid for a University in the Province. 
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He then made a touching reference to the death of 
the first Chancellor : — ** Few can regret," he said, 
" more deeply than T do, the loss which we have 
"sustained in the death of our late Chancellor, the 
" Rev. Dr. Burns. As one of the chief founders and 
" pioneers of this Settlement, he topk a deep interest in 
" the estabhshment of the University, regarding it as 
" the completion of our system of education, and had 
"he been spared he would have brought to the 
" performance of the duty which I have undertaken, 
'•that solid learning, that matured wisdom, and that 
"earnest zeal which so eminently characterised him. 
" But it has been otherwise ordered. One by one the 
" founders of our new home are removed from among 
" us, and many a fervent wish has been entertained by 
" myself and others that both the late Capt. Cargill, and 
"his fellow-worker, our late Chancellor, had been 
" permitted to see the coping laid on the building in 
" the erection of which they both took so prominent 
" and distinguished a part." 

The Chancellor then delivered an excellent inaugural 
address which displayed not only good sense and 
thorough earnestness in the cause of liberal education, 
combined with loyalty to true religion, but was 
occasionally marked by touches of eloquence and 
pathos which enchained the interest of his audience. 

The day, so full of joy and rich in promise, closed 
with a briUiant soiree which was held in the Universiiy 
Hall, at which the intense satisfaction and enthusiasm 
of the vast crowd which then assembled, found suitable 
and eloquent expression from the lips of Judge 
Chapman, the Uev. W. Will, Dr. Copland, Professors 
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Shand, MacQregor, Sale, and others, vrho addressed 
the meeting in wise, and thankful, and hopeful words. 
A large number of students, far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of the founders, had ahready 
enrolled themselves. The staff of teachers appointed, 
it was believed, would overtake efficiently all the 
branches which are usually reckoned as making up 
the complete course of hberal Arts. Literature, 
Mathematics, and Philosophy were each represented 
by a fully qualified Professor ; and it was announced 
that as occasion arose, and the revenue warranted a 
further advance, additional Chairs would be founded 
in order to keep pace with the growing requirements 
of the community. The Council wisely adapted their 
arrangements to the circumstances of the students, by 
appointing the hours of meeting of the classes in the 
morning and in the evening — an arrangement which 
allowed many who were engaged in other avocations, 
to take advantage of the privileges which the University 
brought within their reach. The Professors with the 
utmost readiness, fell in with the proposals which were 
made with the view of promoting the efficiency and 
success of the institution ; and high expectations were 
formed that they would by their social influence, and 
occasional public addresses, and lectures, excite a 
wide-spread interest in learning and science in the 
minds of the youth of the land. The promoters of 
this great work did not contemplate, of course, that 
it would bestow a finished scholarship, for years to 
come, upon those who sat within its walls. They 
expected Httle more than that its students would there 
receive such direction and impulses as those who are 
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conscious of some intellectaal force require, in order 
to the right development of their higher powers, and 
which rarely fail to lead on to general culture, and 
distinction in the more important walks of professional 
Hfe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The educational pre-eminence of Otago viewed with tmfriendly eye — 
The University of New Zealand— Conference between the 
Councils of the Colonial and Provincial Universities— Otago 
University accepts a compromise — The University of New 
Zealand re-constituted — Otago University suspends its power 
of conferring degrees— Endowment of Colonial University — 
Aflaiiated Colleges— First Session of the Otago University- 
Chair of Natural Science founded — University privileges 
extended to Women— Law and Medical classes founded— Chair 
of Anatomy and Physiology— Mining and Mining Geology. 

|lgF the tone of the Colonial press, in speaking on any 
i^ question of burning interest, is to be taken as 
correctly representing the actual state of public feeling 
in the case, then, there seems to be little doubt that 
certain other provinces of New Zealand looked with no 
complacent eye on the educational pre-eminence which 
Otago had now achieved. The clause in the Ordinance 
which empowered the University to confer degrees was 
rendered inoperative by the action of the Colonial 
authorities who alleged that the institution [was not 
sufficiently organised, or competent to exercise such a 
right as that. Behind that allegation there were said 
to lurk other reasons which could not so easily bear 
the light. The discussions which the question occa- 
sioned issued in an agitation to multiply centres of 
learning throughout the Colony — in the capitals of the 
more populous and important provinces. In 1870 the 
subject occupied the attention of Parliament which on 
12th Sept. of that year, passed an Act to establish a 
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University for the Colony of New Zealand. This Act 
gave the entire management of the projected University 
to a Council to be thereafter appointed ; arranged for 
the affiliation of CoUeges and Educational establish- 
ments, empowered the Council to confer degrees 
after examination, and to admit without examination 
graduates of other Universities. It authorised the 
Colonial Treasurer to pay, annually, the sum of £3,000 
out of the ConsoHdated Revenue for the maintenance 
of the institution which it created, and for providing 
stipends for professors, officers and servants, the 
establishment of lectures in affiliated Colleges, and for 
fellowships, scholarships, prizes, and other purposes. 
The Act also made a further provision for the dissolu- 
tion of the University of Otago, and the transfer of its 
endowments for the purposes of the Act, and on 
conditions in consonance with its provisions to be 
mutually agreed upon, subject to the approval of the 
Governor-in-Council. It further declared that should 
the University of Otago within six months after the 
passing of the Act, enter into such an agreement, then 
the University of New Zealand should be estabHshed 
at Uunedin ; and in default of such agreement at any 
other place; but it provided that no exclusive privileges 
were intended to be conferred such as would prevent 
the estabhshment of a New Zealand University at 
any other place, or prevent the General Assembly 
"from applying any endowments made by the Act, 
or which may have been or may hereafter be made for 
the support of a University by authority of the General 
Assembly, or any part of any such endowments, to 
the establishment and maintenance of any other New 
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Zealand University." The time within lidiich the 
dissolution of the Ot&go University could have taken 
place having passed without any communication from 
the New Zealand University, the Otago Council 
proceeded to carry out the trust confided to it. 

Towards the close of 1870, an attempt was made to 
secure for the University of Otago a Colonial instead of 
a Provincial status. Sir William Fox and other states- 
men in the North, whose large hearted patriotism turned 
impatiently away from everything which had the 
appearance of Provincial jealousies and strifes, ear- 
nestly exerted themselves to accomplish that end, but 
their efforts were without avail. 

On the 31st May, 1871, the New Zealand University 
Council held its first meeting in Dunedin in order to 
confer with the Otago Council on the subject of union ; 
and it was hoped that good results would flow from 
that conference to the cause of education in the Colony. 
A series of resolutions which had been drafted by 
Major Richardson, and adopted by the Otago Council, 
were submitted for the consideration of the Council of 
the New Zealand University. They were to the 
following effect : — That a imion of the two Universities 
on principles which would secure the location of the 
University at Dunedin, in accordance with the Act, 
was desirable, provided there was secured what was 
deemed to be an equitable representation of the 
Province in the Council, and an efficient local adminis- 
tration of the University; and they provided amongst 
other things that in case of a union being effected, all 
existing engagements should be observed; that if 
ether imiversities should be established, the Otago 
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XJniversiiy should retain its present endowments, and 
participate, in the ratio of population, in the £3,000 
annually granted out of the Consolidated Eevenue by 
the Act, and in any future grants that might be made; 
and further, that the Province of Otago having given 
100,000 acres of land for ^University purposes, should 
be exempted from the operation of the New Zealand 
University Endowment Act of 1868, by which land to 
the amount of 10,000 acres might be taken from each 
of the Provinces. The correspondence which thereupon 
ensued between the two bodies clearly showed that the 
New Zealand University Council were not prepared to 
yield certain points which were accounted in the South 
of paramount importance ; and, in consequence of that, 
the earnest desire for union which was cherished there 
was not realised. The Otago Council could not, 
without some sort of betrayal of the trust confided to 
them, accede to terms which would have lowered 
the status of their University, without yielding any 
advantage of a compensating kind; and therefore, 
moving out on independent lines, they approached the 
Imperial Government with a memorial praying that a 
Royal Charter might be conferred on the institution 
whose interests were entrusted to their care. But 
owing to the unfriendly representations of the Colonial 
Government that coveted boon was withheld from 
them; and submitting, with a due regard to the 
interests at stake, to the compromise which was forced 
upon them, the Council entered into an agreement with 
the University of New Zealand by which the functions 
of both bodies were clearly restricted and defined, and 
according to which they co-operate in promoting the 
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cause of national education in the land. In April, 
1874, their representatives met in conference at Wel- 
lington and drafted a Bill which, through the friendly 
aid of the Government, received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. It repealed the Act of 1870, and re-constituted 
the University of New Zealand, mata'ng provision that 
it should not be a teaching, but the examining body of 
the Colony. Theoretically it is regarded as the source 
from which all influences flow to direct the course of 
education in its various gradations; but whether it 
practically realises in any fair measure the ideal of its 
promoters is a moot question to which widely different 
replies are given. It conducts the examinations of 
candidates for matriculation, scholarships, and academic 
degrees ; grants certificates to candidates for employ- 
ment in the Civil Service, and for the vocation of 
teachers, and encourages education by the award of 
scholarships and the appointment of lecturers in 
affiliated Colleges. According to the Act the Univer- 
sity consists of a Chancellor, Vice- Chancellor, fellows, 
and graduates ; and its affairs are administered by two 
Courts which are termed the Senate and the Convo- 
cation. The Royal Charter which was conferred upon 
it, on the appointment of its statutory number of 
fjBllows (24) gives its degree currency throughout the 
British dominions. 

The Otago University, while retaining its name, 
suspends its power of conferring degrees, and waiving 
the claims which it had advanced to a Royal Charter, 
becomes an affiliated institution, keeping, however, the 
sole management of its funds and of its own affairs. 
By the Act it became possessed of an additional 
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10,000 acres of land which had been set apart 
for TJniyersity purposes in the former province of 
Southland. 

The Colonial University is endowed with £3,000 a 
year for employment in furthering higher education ; 
a portion of this sum is expended on salaries and 
travelling expenses, another portion provides scholar- 
ships, and upwards of £1,000 rewards certain pro- 
fessors in England by whom the examination papers 
are prepared. It is just open to question whether the 
New Zealand University as at present constituted and 
conducted, is as efficient a provision as might be made 
for the ends which its promoters had in view. A 
governing body which meets only for a week or two 
once a year, is hardly fitted to exercise a potent 
influence on the educational progress of the Colony. 
It is apt, from force of circumstances, to content itself 
with a mere perfunctory performance of official duty, 
to let all.broad questions affecting efficiency and success 
in the higher forms of teaching lie aside, and to let old 
principles and methods rule, when the displacement of 
these by newer and more hopeful schemes might bring 
lustre and fame to the institution whose destinies they 
are appointed to guide. The Senate of the University 
comprises men who are distinguished for their scholari 
ship, and for the services which they have rendered to 
education throughout the Colony. In addition to the 
Otago University there are affiliated Colleges in 
Canterbury, Auckland and Nelson, which perform 
the teaching work of the University ; and in some of 
them there is ample provision made for giving a high 
class education. 
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The first Session of the Otago TJniyersiiy, which had 
opened with an appropriate inaugural lecture from 
Professor Sale, was brought to a close amid the mutual 
felicitations of the friends of the institution. It had 
met with a degree of success far exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of its promoters. Seventy-nine 
students in all had been enrolled ; and although 
all these appUcants for admission to classes had no 
intention of pressing their way into professional life, 
or of completing the curriculum prescribed for degrees, 
yet it was felt to be a distinct gain to the general 
community that such privileges as the University 
conferred were within easy reach of all. 

During the currency of that year the Coimcil 
decided to add a fourth Chair — namely, that of Natural 
Science, to those which had been already established. 
This bold advance was made on the urgent represen- 
tations of Mr. James Macandrew, who earnestly 
advocated the inclusion of that subject because of 
its bearing on the great industries of mining and 
agriculture. In his evidence before the University 
Committee he had said : — " I would not consider it 
expedient in the meantime lo establish a Chair of 
Agriculture with a model farm, as this subject will 
be so far provided for under the Chemical Chair." 
When the University Coimcil urged that their revenue 
could not for some time bear the charge of a Chair of 
Chemistry, he promised to ask the Provincial Council 
to undertake one-half the cost for a term of years. The 
Council voted the necessary sum, and the chair in 
question was accordingly instituted, the appointment 
having been given to Mr. John G. Black, M.A., D.Sc, 
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University of Edinburgh, and Lecturer in Natural and 
Physical Science. 

The friends of the higher education of women now 
moved that University privileges should be extended to 
them: and a memorial to that effect signed by 149 
women was presented to the Council by Judge Chap- 
man, at the solicitation of Miss Dalrymple and Mrs. 
James Smith. Largely through the efforts of those 
ladies an enlightened interest was awakened in the 
subject, and public opinion was brought to bear on 
those in power, with the result that at the close of 
Dr. Black's Introductory lecture, at the opening of the 
Second Session, the Hon. Major Eichardson, the Chan- 
cellor, announced that the Council had "heartily 
agreed to open the University for the admission of 
women as students on the same footing as men." In 
consequence of that concession several ladies attended 
classes during that year. 

In May, 1872, a select committee of the Provincial 
Council was appointed, on the motion of- Mr. Macassey, 
to consider the expediency of establishing law and 
medical classes. It was in consequence of the report 
of that committee, in which it was stated that "it is 
improbable that New Zealand vdll for many years to 
come be sufficiently populated to justify the establish- 
ment of more than one medical or legal school " that 
the Provincial Council, Mr. James Macandrew being 
Superintendent, took special steps to further endow the 
University of Otago for these purposes with an 
additional 100,000 acres of land. The important 
accession to its revenues arising from this, with the aid 
of some subordmate sources of income, enabled the 
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Council to establish a lectureship in Law, and to lay 
the foundations of a Medical School. Mr. Robert Stout 
held the first appointment of Law Lecturer ; and steps 
were taken to secure a properly qualified Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology. Out of a large number of 
candidates in the Home Countrj^ who applied for the 
office Dr. Coughtrey was selected in 1874; and after 
rendering good service to the institution he resigned 
the position which he held in 1876. 

Public interest in the University continued to be well 
sustained. The advantages which it oflferod to those 
who had any desire to reach the higher levels of self- 
improvement, or any strength of aspiration for general 
culture, were highly prized and used in the community, 
as the average attendance at classes during the first 
three sessions sufficiently indicates. For that period it 
stood at eighty — a result which was highly gratifying 
to all who had put their hands to that noble work. 

And in pursuance of the liberal policy which the 
Council had shaped, a set of regulations was framed 
early in 1874, according to which certificated teachers 
in schools established under the conditions of Acts of 
the General Assembly, or Provincial Councils, were 
admitted to the final examinations for the degree of 
B.A., without being required to matriculate or to keep 
the University terms — those being reckoned as certifi- 
cated teachers who had been in practice in the profes- 
sion for at least five years. A few weeks subsequent to 
that the fourth Session was opened by an able address 
from Capt. Hutton, the newly-appointed Lecturer on 
Geology and Zoology; and the Speaker and Members of 
the Provincial Council, and the Members of the City 

M 
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Council showed by their attendance on that occasion 
their interest in the chief educational institution of the 
Province. 

In 1878 Mr. J. H. Scott, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. Eng., 
who had been appointed to the Chair of Anatomy and 
Physiology, delivered the inaugural lecture of the 
Session in the Old Knox Church; and the Council 
were then in a position to announce that one year of 
the medical course could now be taken at the Otago 
University which would be accepted as part of the 
curriculum prescribed by the Universiiy of Glasgow. 
That concession was, however, weighted with the con- 
dition that the Otago professors should have recognition 
from the Glasgow Medical School. The attendance at 
classes had continued slightly to improve; and the 
teaching staff was further enlarged by the appointment 
of a Lecturer on Modem Languages. In the follovmig 
year the Council, on the urgent representations of Mr. 
Macandrow and others, established a chair of the 
utmost importance in a country whose vast mineral 
resources were hardly catalogued or explored. In 
1877, through the good oflfices of Mr. Donald Heid, 
they secured from the Colonial Government a subsidy 
of £500 per annmn for three years for the establish* 
ment and support in the University of a School of 
Mines. Mr. G. H. F. Ulrich, F.G.S., graduate of the 
Eoyal School of Mines at Clausthal, Hartz, and well 
known as a mining engineer and lecturer in Melbourne 
University, was accordingly appointed to the Chair of 
Mining and Mineralogy, and Director of the School of 
Mines. Classes were therefore opened in 1879 for 
instruction in Mining, Mining Geology, Mineralogy and 
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Petrography; and for the illustration of the lectures 
which were given on those subjects, an ample collec- 
tion of apparatus, models, specimens, and diagrams 
had been obtained. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Endowment of a second Chair in the University by the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church— The Sjmod and the University Council in 
conflict — Compromise effected and Professor Brown appointed — 
Further insidious attempts made to deprive the Church of its 
rights— Public lectures established for the benefit of masters of 
schools— Convocation — Medical Faculty completed — School of 
Mines— Establishment of Schools of Agriculture proposed- The 
Synod endows a third Chair in the University of Otago — 
Resignation of Professor MacGregor. 

|j|fflpHE prosperous state of its education fund now 
d^m allowed the Synod of the Presbyterian Church to 
endow a second literary Chair ; and, in conformity with 
its ecclesiastical law, Presbyteries were instructed in 
1877, to take into consideration the subjects to be allo- 
cated to the new professor. When the reports were 
presented at the following meeting of Synod, an unusual 
interest was manifested in the proposals which were 
made, and they received very full and vigorous 
discussion. It was well enough known that the 
polemic heat which at times broke out in the course 
of the debate, was occasioned by the strong dissatis- 
faction which had grown up in the minds of some of 
the ministers with the views of Mr. MacGregor, the 
occupant of the Chair already established, some of 
whose writings, it was alleged, betrayed, if not the 
taint of materialism, at least a tendency in that 
direction, and awakened in members of the Synod 
grave anxiety and distress. The published papers 
on which the charge was based hardly warranted 
such an indictment — Mr. MacGregor himself being 
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the elucidator of his own expressions. But the 
suspicion rooted itself in the minds of some that 
he Was out of harmony with the Synod's teachings; 
and although they had no power to dismiss the 
Professor whose stipend they paid, yet they claimed 
to be within their rights in shunting him on to 
another Chair ; and in the allocation of subjects now 
suggested it was proposed that he should confine 
himself to Logic and Mental Science. The Council 
and the Professorial Board, as well as the Board of 
Church Trustees whose concurrence is required by 
Act of Parliament, endeavoured by formal expressions 
of their opinion in favour of a Chair of English 
Language and Literature, to influence the vote of the 
Synod in that direction. A substantive motion was 
submitted to the effect that the subjects allocated tc 
the proposed Chair be Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, and this was urged upon the Synod by the 
Rev. J. Ryley and other speakers, with a good deal of 
ability and force. The importance of one of these 
subjects as a part of University training had loug been 
recognised in the older countries of Europe, and ample 
provision had been there made for impartiug instruction 
in it ; and the political agitations and strikes in the 
Home Country as well as in these Colonies, furnished 
evidence of the fact that the great bulk of the 
community needed to be acquainted with the very first 
principles of political science. Two amendments were 
made, one of which was in the direction of the Council's 
recommendation. That, it was urged, was most in 
accordance with the terms of the Trust, and with the true 
destination of the accruing funds. The other amendment 
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was to the effect that the money be applied to 
providing bursaries for all students of either sex who 
shall enter the University after having passed the 
matriculation examination. The discussion of the 
question was very exhaustive, and every point was 
pressed which might be of service to the end in view^ 
Occasional outbreakings of feeling showed that more than 
ordinary interest was felt in the issue of the debate. 
But vdth all the keenness that marked the discussion 
there was an underflowing current of Christian 
kindliness which an occasional stroke of humour 
made apparent as the debate went on. An attempt 
was made on the groimd of the divided state of opinion 
on the subject, to get the Synod to resile from its 
position, and to allow the matter to he aside until 
opinions might be matured, and imtil harmonious 
action on the part of the Church could be secured. 
But the debate, like an impetuous stream diverted for 
a moment from its channel, quickly brushed past the 
obstruction, and moved on to a settled issue. The vote 
showed a considerable majority in favour of the motion. 
The resolution of the Synod was laid at the earUest 
moment before the University Council, who unani- 
mously declined to accept the endowment on the 
terms proposed, and sent a formal reply to the 
following effect : " The Council having already 
appointed a Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
and PoHtical Economy, at the request of the Trustees 
under the Presbyterian Church of Otago Lands Act, 
1866, by whom the Professor was nominated, and 
further being informed by the Professorial Board that 
the arrangements for teaching these branches are 
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sufficient, consider it inexpedient to appoint a second 
Professor to teach the same subjects in the University; 
and they accordingly respectfully decline the proposal 
now made by the Synod." 

On the motion of the Kev. Dr. Copland the following 
Interim Act was therefore adopted: — "(1) The regula- 
tions adopted by the Synod on 16th January are 
hereby rescinded, and in lieu thereof the Synod make 
and adopt the following regulations : (2) It shall be 
lawful for the Board of Church Property to pay out of 
the Education Fund referred to in the said Act to any 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and PoUtical Economy 
or such other Professors as shall be duly appointed by 
the said Board to a Chair in the College of the Presby- 
terian Church, or other College, with the concurrence 
of this Synod, as provided by section 12 of the said 
Act, a sum of £600 yearly, or such other sum as the 
Synod may from time to time determine, by way of 
salary and incidental expenses, so long as such Pro- 
fessor shall continue to occupy such chair" — the 
proposal really being tp inaugurate such a chair in 
the Presbyterian Theological College. When the 
matter came up for final settlement in 1880, among 
other proposals which were made, a motion was 
submitted by the Rev. Geo. Morice which, because 
it seemed to embody a compromise, was accepted by 
the Synod, and brought the long and tangled contro- 
versy to a close. The proposal to endow a " Chair of 
English Language and Literature, Constitutional His- 
tory and Political Economy" was hailed vdth joy by 
many as a sufficiently creditable outlet from the 
embarrassments of the situation in which they were 
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placed. That resolution having been communicated 
to the University Council, they resolved as follows : — 
"That the Council cordially accept the Professorship of 
Eaglish Language and Literature, Political Economy, 
and Constitutional History, and engage to make the 
necessary arrangements on the appointment of the 
Professor. That the Council tender their thanks to 
the Reverend Synod of Otago and Southland for so 
timely a boon to the higher education of the com- 
mimity, and especially for acceding to the desire of 
the Council to assign to the said Chair English 
Language and Literature and Constitutional History,- 
and request their Chancellor and the Honourable Mr. 
Chapman to convey the same to the Synod." In the 
following year Mr. M. Brown, who had been appointed 
to this chair, entered upon the active duties of his 
professorship. 

[Early in December, 1888, Professor Mainwaring 
Brown, accompanied with some friends, set out from 
Dunedin on an exploration of the West Coast. Their 
object was to reach Deep Cove, at the head of Smith's 
Sound, from the south-west arm of Lake Manapouri. 
On the 6th Dec, their camp was pitched near the 
saddle of the dividing range, in the midst of a rough, 
broken country, remote from settlement and comfi 
paratively unknown. On that day the Professor left 
the camp evidently with the intention of returning 
soon. His prolonged absence caused some surprise, 
which passed into alarm as the day wore on. His 
friends searched for him for some time without success, 
and then returned down the lake to secure the aid of 
experienced bushmen. The weather meanwhile broke. 
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and heavy rain and snow storms swept the heights 
from which they had come down. Search parties were 
as speedily as possible organised, and scoured the 
country in the neighbourhood of the camp, but no 
trace or sign of the Professor could be found. As 
there was a possibility of his having crossed the range 
and found his way to Deep Cove, where a depot of 
provisions had been established for the relief of 
shipwrecked crews, two steamers, the SteUa and the 
Omapere, were despatched to search the Soimds. But 
these expeditions threw no light on the mystery of 
the Professor's fate. As it was believed impossible 
that he could have survived the hardships and 
privations to which he had been exposed. Dr. Stuart, in 
January, convened a meeting of the University Council, 
at which the following resolution was unanimously 
carried — " The Council records its profound sorrow at 
the death of Professor Mainwaring Brown, in the 
prime of life, while zealously exploring the West Coast 
of the Middle Island, their high appreciation of his 
devotion to the important subjects of his Chair, his 
efficiency as a teacher, his personal worth, and his 
active interest in the welfare of the Colony." 

The Church Trustees were requested by the Council 
to make temporary provision for giving instiuction 
during the approaching session, in the subjects which 
had been allocated to Professor Brown. And, as it 
was believed that EngHsh Language and Literature is 
a subject large enough and important enough to 
engage the attention and employ the powers of the 
most gifted man that could be obtained to occupy such 
a Chair, it was resolved to hold a conference with the 
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Professorial Board, with the view of suggesting to the 
Synod a limitation of the subjects to be taught by the 
successor of Mr. Brown.] 

Meanwhile, during the conflict between the Church 
and the University, rumours reached Dunedin through 
private channels that a movement was on foot to despoil 
the Synod of its vested rights in the Education Fund ; 
and a Committee of its members was accordingly 
appointed to watch over the interests which were thus 
emperilled, and to take such -action as such an 
emergency might demand. A Royal Commission 
which had been appointed to inquire into the 
operations of the New Zealand University and its 
relations to the secondary schools, had travelled some- 
what beyond the boundaries assigned to it, and 
recommended the introduction into Parliament of a Bill 
to amend the private Act of 1866, which had been 
obtained by the Synod to regulate the disposal of its 
Education Fund ; and in violation of all the courtesies 
usual in such a case the parties most immediately 
concerned were neither informed of the projected step, 
nor consulted in regard to it. When it became known 
that a Bill had actually been secretly drafted by this 
Commission to obtain the object desired, the Committee, 
at the earliest moment, prepared a petition to both 
Houses of Parliament caUing attention to the unwar- 
rantable course which the Commissioners had pursued, 
and praying to be heard in support of the Synod's 
rights should any attempt be made to violate them. 
The Attorney-General, whose private friendship for the 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy seems to 
have temporarily obscured his sense of justice, intro- 
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duced into Parliament a Bill having for its object the 
transference of the presentation to certain literary 
chairs in the University, from the Synod and the 
Church Trustees to the University Council. Towards 
the close of 1878 petitions from the various bodies 
concerned were presented against it, and in the 
columns of the press the [subject was very fully 
discussed with a vast amount of vigour and heat. The 
Church however had friends in the House who nobly 
defended its rights and protected it from the flagrant 
public wrong which the chief expounder of the law 
endeavoured to inflict upon it. 

And, at the same time, one of the Church's honoured 
and trusted members — one of the Board of Property — 
acting entirely on his own responsibihty, introduced a 
Bill into the Legislative Council which, if not drafted 
by the Commissioners, moved on ^the same lines, and 
aimed at the same object as was contemplated by the 
Bill which was submitted by them. Somewhat per- 
fidiously it was attempted to effect an alteration in a 
private Act without the knowledge and concurrence of 
those at whose private cost the Act had been obtained. 
To the honour of the Legislative Council this imworthy 
attempt to interfere with the Synod's private rights 
was happily frustrated, the Bill being declared by the 
United Committee of both Houses, to be a private Bill, 
and therefore illegally submitted to Parliament— a 
decision which the Council and the House of Represen- 
tatives both endorsed. The Synod in its deliverance on 
the report of its Committee, while it declared that it 
could not "for the future repose any confidence" in 
that member of the Church Board of Property who had 
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sought to deprive it of its legal rights, recorded its 
thanks to the Hon. Dr. Menzies, Mr. George MacLean, 
Hon. M. Holmes, Hon. J. Paterson and others for their 
friendly action in Parliament in opposing the Bill which 
had been thus introduced. 

In order to diffuse as widely as possible the 
advantages of the institution. Professor Shand, with 
the sanction of the Council, began in 1883, a three- 
month's course of Saturday lectures on Mechanical 
Physics, intended mainly for masters of public schools. 
This arrangement was designed, however, to be merely 
preliminary to the erection of a Chair which should 
include that subject; the Council having sometime 
previously voted a sum of £600 for the purpose of 
procuring additional apparatus and instruments to 
facilitate and illustrate instruction in Physics. Pro- 
fessor Black also, to meet the convenience of the same 
class of students, gave a series of popular lectures on 
the subject of Chemistry, which attracted such numbers 
to his feet that the enlargement of his class-room and 
laboratory became a pressing and imperative need. 

The following year was marked by an onward 
movement of an important character which advanced 
the institution a new stage in its history. The number 
of graduates enrolled in the books of the New Zealand 
University was now sufficiently large to admit of the 
constitution of Convocation — a body intended in the 
completed scheme of the University, to give its 
graduates a representative position, and a potential 
voice in the management of its affairs. This year was 
further signalised by the completion of a Medical 
Faculty in Dunedin. For nearly ten years the Otago 
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University had been quietly preparing for the new 
bold enterprise on which it now embarked. During 
that time students of Medicine could get instruction in 
two or three of the subjects which [they required to 
know, but they were compelled to leave the Colony in 
order to equip themselves fully for professional practice. 
That necessity now no longer existed, for the New 
Zealand University had resolved to grant degrees in 
Medicine; and in formally opening the Session, in May, 
1884, Dr. Brown was able to announce that the Otago 
University that day inaugurated a complete Medical 
School where students might prepare for graduation. 

At the beginning of 1885 there was a teaching staff 
in the University of 8 Professors and 7 Lecturers, while 
the alumni enrolled had reached the number of 141. 
But the School of Mines had not been attended with 
the success which its founders had anticipated and 
desired; and in consequence of an intimation which 
was given to the Council that the subsidy would not be 
again placed on the estimates, a deputation con- 
sisting of the Rev. Dr. Stuart (Chancellor), and Drs. 
Bum and Hocken, waited, early in 1885, on the Hon. 
Mr. Lamach, Minister of Mines, with the view of 
obtaining further assistance towards the completion 
and maintenance of the School. The Minister under- 
took to give favourable consideration to the appUcation 
which was made. At the close of the year the report 
of a committee, which had been appointed to deal with 
the whole subject, was presented to the Council. It 
referred to the meagre attendance at the School of 
Mines ; and recommended that, unless some alteration 
could bo made, or unless fiu-ther inducements could be 
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held out to students, it should be closed; and concluded 
as follows: — " 1. Your Committee recommend that, 
\rith a view to rendering the School of Mines more 
popular, the Government be requested, in conformity 
with the terms of Professor Ubich's engagement, to 
caU [upon him to travel round, inspect, and report on 
the various goldfields of the Colony. In this way a 
greater interest in scientific goldmining might be 
stirred up and more students induced to attend the 
School of Mines. Personal acquaintance with Pro- 
fessor Ulrich on the part of those interested in mining, 
and on the other hand— an increased acquaintance 
with mining requirements in the Colony by the Pro- 
fessor, would doubtless be of great service to the 
School. 2. Failing this, your Committee recommend 
that the School of Mines be discontinued. 3. The 
Chancellor is recommended to address the Minister of 
Mines in terms of the accompanying letter." Through 
the efibrts of the Hon. Mr. Lamach the School was 
rescued from the threatened disaster, and with a com- 
pleted staff, in 1886, it was in a position to furnish 
instruction in all the branches necessary to qualify 
students for the duties of mining engineers and 
inspectors. 

But the objects aimed at by this department were 
more effectually secured by other methods than 
endeavouring to attract students to a central school. 
Professor Black, with the sanction of the Council, 
established local Schools of Mines, and Chemistry 
Clubs in all the more important mining districts. 
These were carried on with the help of properly 
qualified teachers, who, as students, had passed 
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through his own. hands. They raised funds and 
procured for themselves such chemicals and apparatus 
as were required. The Government recognizing the 
advantage it would be to the Colony to have the miners 
and prospectors instructed in the methods of testing 
ores, in the chemistry of gold and silver saving processes 
and mining appliances, partly provided the means for 
carrying on these classes by granting a subsidy of £2 
to £1 locally contributed, carefully fostered them, and 
directed their extension and operations in such a way 
as, it was hoped, would constitute them into a 
permanent institution of the Colony. The direct value 
of these schools to a great national industry was 
generally and fully appreciated, and miners, as a rule, 
were eager to avail themselves of the advantages which 
they offered. 

Scathing attacks were made upon these schools in 
the columns of the Otago Daily Times ; and in his able 
and vigourous defence of them. Professor Black said : — 
" There are hundreds of thousands of tons of pyrites on 
the goldfields of this Colony, containing from 1 oz. to 
100 ozs. of gold per ton ; and the Schools of Mines, if 
judiciously supported and wisely fostered and directed, 
will be a powerful factor in hastening the realisation of 
this Colonial asset. I have within the last ten days 
assayed two samples of iron and copper pyrites from 
Longwood, near Riverton. Besides iron and copper, 
the sample contains lead and zinc. In one of these 
samples — tailings from which the manager had ex- 
tracted all the gold he could find— I found 42 ozs. of 
gold and 60 ozs. of silver per ton. The other sample 
just as it came from the mine, contains 55 ozs. of gold 
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and 129 ozs. of mlver per ton: the manager does not 
know what to do with this stone to get the gold 
and silver out of it." "Before the advent of these 
technical schools/' he says again, '^ thousands of pounds 
worth of gold were lost in the Colony by the owners 
of old battery copper plates. It was not generally 
known then, as it is now, that such plates contain — 
impregnated right through them — gold in the pro- 
portion of from 5 dwts. to 15 dwts. per pound weight 
of copper plate ; that is from £1 to £3 worth of gold 
in each pound of plate. Men who had some of the 
information which, thanks to Mr. Lamach's Schools of 
Mines, is now universal on the New Zealand goldfields, 
came over from Victoria, and some from Califomia, 
bought up the old plates for an old song, dissolved 
away the copper, and saved the gold. Our miners on 
every goldfield in the Colony can now do that for 
themselves. At Orepuki and Stafford, and on many 
another alluvial diggings, T have seen men running off 
lots of rusty gold with their black iron sand, not 
because they did not know it to be gold (of this they 
were perfectly aware) but because they did not know 
of any means by which, knowing it to be gold, they 
could save it. Now, thanks to the Lamach Schools of 
Mines, every miner who cares to know, may learn in 
one or two short lessons how, at the cost of 2s. 6d. for 
muriatic acid, he can save from such mixtures £50 
worth of gold." 

Mr. Macandrew, with clear recognition of the great 
advantages which would flow to Otago with its peerless 
agricultural capabilities, from a generally diffused 
knowledge of the best systems of land cultivation 
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advocated in his place in the University Council, in 
1885, the establishment of 3 model farms, or schools of 
agriculture, situate in the northern, central, and south- 
western districts of the Province. But although the 
proposal was referred to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee, and although it had been repeatedly brought 
before the pubhc, recommended by the Press, and 
urged upon the Government, yet nothing was done to 
carry it into effect. A favourable opportunity was 
thus lost of giving national recognition and dignity to 
an interest which is of paramount importance in Otago, 
and which, on its scientific side, had indubitable claims 
to a recognized relationship to the University. The 
course of training which these agricultural college* 
would make available for all would, in course of time, 
be of immeasurable advantage to the national pros- 
perity, and would no doubt divert in other directions 
much of the youthful energy that now presses its way 
into professional life. Agriculture has been hitherto 
prosecuted often at random, without system, or skill, 
or knowledge of soils, and at an experience that has 
been ruinously wasteful of labour and gold ; and Httle 
wonder that the professions are crowded, and that the 
coimtry is deserted for the teeming towns. The estab- 
Hshment of such schools as Mr. Macandrew proposed 
would do more to promote such permanent and remu- 
nerative settlement on the lands as the fathers and 
statesmen of Otago have longed to see, than all the 
schemes and regulations which the Government have 
framed to accomplish that much-desired end. 

The increased revenue of the education fund belong- 
ing to the Presbyterian Church now enabled the Synod 
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to give farther substantial help to the higher education; 
and a Committee of that Court comprising Kev. W. 
Will, and Dr. Copland, by appointment, met in con- 
ference "with the University Council regarding the 
proposal of the Synod to estabUsh a third chair in 
connection with that institution. The Committee 
having learned that the Council were of opinion that 
the chair most urgently required was one of Natural 
Philosophy agreed to recommend the Synod to adopt 
the suggestion made, and to provide for the establish- 
ment of such a chair. Natural philosophy had been 
hitherto included with Mathematics in the subjects 
taught by Professor Shand; and now, after the model 
of Scottish Universities, it was decided to allocate these 
subjects to separate chairs. The Trustees and the 
Synod unanimously conferred the new appointment on 
Professor Shand who, from the opening of the Univer- 
sity, had discharged with the greatest success the 
duties which he was called to perform ; and a liberal 
grant of £300 was made, in aid of providing appro- 
priate apparatus. Mr. Gibbons, a second wrangler, 
and fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
was appointed to conduct the Mathematical Classes. 

Professor MacGregor who had filled the chair of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy for about 15 years 
accepted, in 1886, the responsible position under 
Government of Inspector of Lunatic Asylums, and 
resigned his position in the University. Shortly before 
his departure from Dunedin the students who had 
passed through his classes assembled, with their 
friends, in the library of the University for the purpose 
of bidding him a formal farewell. The Kev. Dr. Stuart, 
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on that occasion, in speaking of Mr. MacGregor's 
character and work said: — "While gladly joining you 
in this expression of your aflfectionate appreciation of 
Professor MacGregor as a teacher of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, I cannot help saying how sincerely I regret 
his withdrawal from the staff of our UniTersity. 
Having had many opportimities of meeting him during 
the last fifteen years, I have had a thousand proofs of 
his heart being in his work, and of his zeal for the 
prosperity of the College. As a teacher he possesses 
great force of character, striking originality of expres- 
sion, and wealth of argument and illustration in 
ezpoimding his lofty themes. But he also possesses 
the rarer quality of rousing the mind of youth, and 
inspiring it with a passion for the branch of knowledge 
which touches most closely the deepest problems of life 
and destiny. Outsiders here and there, who listen to 
the gossip of the man of the street, have sometimes 
spoken of him as a philosophical revolutionist ; but you 
who sat at his feet, and I, who have often spoken to 
him as a citizen, scholar, teacher, and Christian, know 
that his soul is in touch with the good, the beautiful, 
and true — ^in short, with truth and righteousness. I 
join you in wishing him success in his new vocation — 
one that wiU make great demands on heart and 
intellect. May God enable him to be in an ever 
increasing degree what I believe he is— a lover of God 
and good men — eyes to groping men and blind ; to the 
weak, hands and feet ; and to the foolish, mind. As a 
friend, and his whilom minister and chancellor, I wish 
him continued usefulness and happiness." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Movement made by the Church Board of Property to fill the vacant 
chair— The recommendation made disregarded and local candi- 
dates proposed— Dr. Salmond elected— The Board appoint under 
protest— The University Council decline to give their assent to 
the appointment— At a later meeting the Council's resolution 
rescinded and the appointee received through the exercise of Dr. 
Stuart's deliberative and casting votes. 

^N January, 1886, the Church Board of Property, 
S^ in their official announcement to the Synod of 
Professor MacGregor*s resignation of the chair of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in the Otago University, 
recommended that the vacant position be advertised 
both in Home and in Colonial newspapers. That was 
done in full recognition of the gravity of their duiy as 
trustees of money to be expended for public ends, and 
from a desire to afford a fair field to eligible men 
throughout the Empire who might choose to apply for 
the vacant chair. They felt that it was due to the 
University, Church, and general public that the 
selection should be made from the widest range, and 
that the successful candidate should enter upon his 
duties with the prestige of being the very best man 
that, in the circumstances, could be secured. 

The Board, according to the A ct, are empowered to 
invite appUcations and to choose and nominate a Pro- 
fessor whose name shall be sent to the Synod for its 
concurrence; but, desiring to carry the Church with 
them, in a matter of so much importance, they merely 
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asked that a mode of procedure which they suggested 
should be agreed to as preliminary to any steps that 
might be taken in order to the appointment. The 
Synod, however, disregarding the recommendation 
made, took the matter into its own hands, and assumed 
to deal with it in its own way — the intention of a large 
number of the members being to confer the appoint- 
ment on a local candidate. 

Mr. Keith Kamsay in his place as a representative 
elder of the Church moved " That the Synod agree to 
the recommendations of the Board." In doing so, he 
stated, as a member of the Board that "they had 
given this matter their very best attention, and had 
approached the subject with a full sense of their respon- 
sibility to all the parties concerned. There was no 
intention to treat lightly the claims of those gentlemen 
whose names had been mentioned in connection with 
the Chair ; they simply wished the Synod to concur iii 
the recommendation that every effort be made by 
advertising in New Zealand, the Australian Colonies, 
and the wider field at Home in the direction of securing 
the best man. Nor would the application of the local 
men be treated with other than the utmost con- 
sideration. The desire was to have a fair field and no 
favour, and he assured them that, other things being 
equal, one or other of the local men would have the 
preference. The Church Board felt it to be their duty 
to press upon the Synod the advisability of advertising, 
and in doing so they considered themselves acting not 
altogether as trustees for the Church, but as trustees 
for the public and the public funds." The motion was 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Stobo, who said: — "The 
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question was what were the best means to secure the 
best man for the Chaur, and he argued that they 
should not be denied a wide area from which to select 
their man. The question of selecting a man here 
might be argued on the grounds of faciUty, and their 
knowledge of the fitness of the man, but these were 
reasons why they should be prevented from making 
a comparison between the Home Country and the 
material here. The only argument that could vindicate 
the position taken up by the other side would be that 
they had in this colony a man or men showing 
qualifications for this Chair so eminently that the 
sentiment of the learned of New Zealand pointed to 
them as the hands of the clock pointed to the hour. 
Had they any such men among them ? The diversity 
of opinion in that Synod alone answered the question. 
Under these circumstances it would not be wise to 
limit the area of selection. That would be lending a 
handle to the idea that they were seeking to make the 
Chair a preserve for the Synod of Otago and Southland , 
and it would be a fatal argument against that Synod 
retaining any connection with the appointment to 
University Chairs at all." 

The Rev. W. Will, in an able speech, moved as an 
amendment (which was seconded by Mr. Adam), "That 
the Synod proceed to the nomination of a candidate ;" 
and, in the course of the debate which followed, it 
became apparent that, at least, some members of the 
Court regarded the assumed theological soundness of 
their candidate among his premier qualifications for 
the vacant chair, and confidently predicted that ho 
would bo a potent corrective of the Agnostic tendencies 
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which, it was alleged, might be traced in some of the 
public utterances of one of the members, at least, of the 
University teaching staff. On being put to the vote 
the amendment was carried by a majority of 39. 

Mr. Adam, in proposing the nomination of Dr. James 
Copland, said : " he believed he was proposing a good 
all-round man — a man of very great ability who had 
not only taken a distinguished place as a student in his 
University, but had also a practical acquaintance with 
the subject of Physiology, a knowledge of which was 
requisite in the occupant of such a chair. Mr. Adam 
referred to the favourable reception accorded to a 
pamphlet on "The Origin and Spiritual Nature of 
Man" which had been recently issued by Dr. Copland. 
" In handling the famous theory and speculations of 
Darwin," said a reviewer of that work, "Dr. Copland 
has chosen a subject which most happily displays the 
intimate connection between physiological studies and 
psychological phenomena, and by his lucid and candid 
treatment of it has shown how admirably fitted he is, 
by special knowledge and training, as well as by intel- 
lectual aptitude, for dealing with such questions. 
Indeed the University of Otago, and especially the 
Presbyterian Church, are singularly fortunate in 
possessing among them a gentleman whose qualifica- 
tions for such a chair are unique and unapproachable. 
Very seldom indeed can it be possible to secure any 
candidate who unites in himself a high reputation in 
mental and moral philosophy, earned at the feet of Sir 
William Hamilton, a sound theological training, and 
the great scientific knowledge he possesses as a 
physician and a practitioner. Of this three-fold qualifi- 
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cation for the chair of Mental Science, Dr. Copland's 
recent brochure affords abundant evidence, and we feel 
it our privilege and duty, as a fellow-practitioner in 
medicine, to bear our testimony to the soimdness and 
aciunen with which Dr. Copland deals with the impor- 
tant question of evolution, and the perfectly satisfactory 
and conclusive answer he makes to the imfounded and 
now well-nigh exploded doctrines of this school of 
thought. . . ." Mr. A. C. Begg, in seconding the 
nomination, said: "They all knew that Dr. Copland 
possessed a very large amount of information on many 
subjects, especially on this particular subject of 
physiology, and also on the subjects of anatomy and 
philosophy. He was likewise known as one of the best 
medical men in Dunedin. He had made a special 
subject of mental science and moral philosophy. His 
works had been very favourably reviewed by the Press, 
not only in the Colonies but at Home. He had no 
doubt that Dr. Copland would discharge the duties 
attaching to this chair to the satisfaction of everyone 
concerned. He would also draw, from his kindly nature 
and genial manners, a large number of young men, whose 
future he would influence in the right direction. . . ." 
The Rev. W. Bannerman proposed the nomination of 
Dr. Salmond, who was well and widely known in the 
community for ability and teaching power, and who as 
a student, had acquired a high place in the University 
of Edinburgh under Sir William Hamilton, an 
acknowledged master in Mental Philosophy. That 
motion was duly seconded ; and at the conclusion of an 
animated discussion in which some things were said 
and done that even the heat of debate could hardly 
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condone, the vote showed largely in favour of Dr. 
Salmond, whose nomination was thereupon notified by 
a deputation which was appointed to announce the 
decision to the Church Board of Property. " We are 
appointed by the Synod," they said, "to' lay before you 
the resolutions adopted by the Synod in connection with 
the communication made to it by the Board anent 'the 
filHng up of the vacancy of the Chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. These resolutions have been trans- 
mitted to the Board by the Clerk of Synod, and are 
now on the table of the Board. In passing these 
resolutions, and especially in recommending the 
appointment of the Rev. Dr. Salmond to the vacant 
Chair, we believe the Synod has but acted according 
to the spirit and intention of " The Church Lands Act, 
1866," as hitherto understood and acted upon both by tJie 
Synod and the Board, The said Act gives power to the 
Board to appoint professors to such secular Chairs as 
the Synod, by regulations made by it in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, may institute, but only 
with the concurrence of the Synod. It cannot fail to 
be understood, in view of the position given to the 
Synod in the Act in regard to its great objects, that 
the term concurrence cannot be interpreted according 
to its most limited signification, but must be interpreted 
in the light of the whole bearing of the Act upon the 
influence which it accords to the Synod in connection 
with the interests affected under the Act. Thus 
interpreted, the term concurrence fully warrants the 
Synod not only to hear and consider and acquiesce in 
suggestions of the Board, but also to suggest to the 
Board, to urge the Board, to give effect to what the 
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Synod may propose, as taking the initiative in the 
matters which come within the sphere of the Board to 
carry out. Such has been the case in times past in the 
matter of filling up the Chairs instituted by the Synod, 
with the exception of that of Natural Philosophy, 
which the Board proceeded to fill up without any 
official commimication from the Synod that it had 
instituted such a Chair. What the probabilities might 
have been but for the hasty action of the Board it is 
unnecessary to remark upon, especially as we believe if 
any name had been suggested by the Synod for that 
Chair it would have been that of Mr. Shand — respect 
for whom prevented notice being taken of the hasty 
procedure of the Board." 

"In connection with the filling up of the Chair of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy on being instituted, a 
report was laid before the Synod from its ' Committtee 
on College in Dunedin/ signed by Mr. E. B. Cargill 
and Dr. Stuart, as joint conveners (and who are both 
members of the Board). In that report the Committee 
recommended that a Committee of Synod be appointed 
to confer with the trustees as to the selection and 
appointment of a quaHfied Professor. When that 
report was considered by the Synod, the following 
deliverance was adopted, namely : " Resolve to suggest 
to the trustees the names of the following parties to 
whom should be entrusted the selection of a properly- 
qualified Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
namely : Principals Candlish and Fairbaim, and Pro- 
fessors Calderwood, Yeitch, and Cairns. And further 
appoint the following Committee to urge upon the 
trustees the appointment of those parties, it being 
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understood that the trustees agree to appoint the 
parties so elected, and that the Synod will concur in 
such election." The Board did at once as the Synod 
suggested and urged, the Synod Jiaving taken the 
initiative in the fUing up of the clmir before even its 
institution by the Synod had been intimated to the Board, 
The very same procedure was followed in the institution 
and filling up of the Chair of English Literature. In 
both cases the Synod recommended the course to be 
followed, and the Board acted readily and at once on 
the recommendation of the Synod. We trust that the 
Board may as readily take the present recommendation 
of the Synod ; as the more so that Dr. Salmond, who 
has been recommended for appointment, possesses the 
confidence of the Synod and of the community at large 
as one who has proved himself well quaUfied to fill the 
chair." 

The Board's reply to the above communication was 
as follows: — 

"Dunedin, January 19, 1886. 

" At a meeting of the Church Board of Property 
held this day, inter alia, the Board of Church Property 
regret the action of the Synod in taking advantage 
of the Board's commimication, in reference to the 
measures to be adopted for securing the best possible 
competition for the occupancy of the Chair of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, to bring forward candidates, 
putting the Board in the position of accepting the 
nomination simpliciter, without the exercise of any 
judgment on their part. They therefore feel compelled 
to protest against the course adopted by the Synod, 
and while on this occasion accepting the nomination. 
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they do so with the express statement that this will 
not be considered by them as a precedent to be 
followed in future appointments to Chairs, in con- 
nection with which there is a distinct responsibility 
laid upon them by * The Presbyterian Church Lands 
Act, 1866,' and resolve to appoint Rev. William 
Salmond, D.D., to the Chair of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Otago, at a salary of 
£600 per annum and class fees, for a period of three 
years, subject thereafter to six months' notice on either 
side, and direct that notice of this appointment be 
sent to the Synod for their concurrence, and also the 
University Council. 

"It was further remitted to Rev. Dr. Stuart and 
Mr. Keith Ramsay to give any explanations that may 
be desired. 

" Extracted from Minutes of Church Board by 

" E. Smith, 
" Church Factor and Clerk." 

The following dehverance was adopted by the Synod 
in reply to the above: — " That the Synod acknowledge 
the receipt of the intimation of Dr. Salmond's appoint- 
ment to the Chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
thanks the Board for its courtesy and promptness in 
dealing with the Synod's recommendation. 

'* That the Synod hereby concurs in the appointment 
of Dr. Salmond to the Chair of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, in so far as in accordance with the powers 
of the Board and the regulations of the Synod. 

" The Synod regrets that the Board has attached to 
the appointment of Dr. Salmond a condition that is 
ultra vires of the Board, illegal in itself, and which it is 
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not in the power of the Board to carry into eflfect. 
While the Board has power to appoint an occupant of 
a Chair instituted by the Synod, it can do so only in 
accordance with regulation adopted by the Synod in 
terms of Section U of 'The Church Lands Act, 1866.' 
With a view to the estabhshment of the above chair, 
and the enabling of the Board to appoint a professor 
thereto, the Synod passed the necessary regulation. 
Under that regulation Mr. MacCregor was appointed, 
holding his office on terms that appointed him to the 
chair as other professors were appointed, including 
those appointed by the Synod — viz., Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Shand, who held their respective professorships ad 
mtam aut culpam, unless they resign, as Professor 
Macgregor has done, who held his office as professor 
on the same terms as do the others appointed to Chairs 
in the University of Otago. No other regulation has 
been adopted by the Synod than that under which 
Professor MacGregor was appointed. Under that 
same regulation, with which the Board cannot inter- 
meddle, the Board can only make its appointment of a 
successor to Mr. MacGregor. Appointed under that 
regulation his successor enters the Chair on the same 
terms as did the late occupant. The proposal of the 
Board now under consideration violates that regulation, 
and is therefore contrary to the Act which creates the 
Board and empowers it to act. In these circumstances 
the Synod confidently expects that the Board will at 
once withdraw the conditions which it has attached to 
Dr. Salmond's appointment — conditions which in the 
opinion of this Synod, are ultra vires of the Board. 
The Synod is prepared to consult with the University 
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Counca anent the tenure of office suggested by the 
Board, with reference to all future appointments. That 
the above resolutions be forwarded to the Board, and 
that it be requested to meet with the Synod's committee 
and confer with regard to them." 

The Board replied that they had determined to 
adhere to their decision regarding the three years' 
tenure of office, and they enclosed a copy of the opinion 
of their solicitor, Mr. W. Downie Stewart, in evidence 
that, in doing so, they were within their legal rights. 
As recent events have, in a strange and totally 
unexpected manner, shaken the Church's confidence 
in Dr. Salmond, and given a wider interest to the 
solicitor's opinion and interpretation of the Act than 
the occasion awakened, we here subjoin it in extenso: — 

" Under Section 12 of 'The Presbyterian Church of 
Otago Lands Act, 1866,' it is provided that all pro- 
fessors appointed to any literary chair endowed as 
therein mentioned * shall be appointed and removable 
by the trustees with the concurrence of the Synod.' 

" The trustees (now the Board) are the contracting 
parties with a professor, and to them he is entitled to 
look for payment of his salary. I am of opinion that 
the trustees would be justified in declining to make an 
appointment which might in course of time involve 
them in financial or other difficulties. It seems to me 
therefore that the trustees, having regard to the state 
of the fimds likely to be at their disposal, may decline 
to appoint a professor, the duration of whose tenure of 
office would extend beyond what thoy considered a 
reasonable period. 

" The Synod by^an interim Act or regulations, have 
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the exclusive power of determining how the education 
fund shall be applied ; but these regulations, although 
they may fix the amount payable to a professor, cannot 
restrict or qualify the power of the trustees to decide 
what, under the circumstances in which they are 
placed, would be a proper appointment to make either 
as to the fitness of the candidate ox the duration of his 
appointment. Under the Act it was intended that a 
professor should hold office only whilst he possessed 
the joint confidence of the trustees and the Synod — 
that is to say, if he forfeited the confidence of both the 
trustees and the Synod, they could exercise the power 
of removing conferred on them by Section 12. 

"I am inclined to the opinion that the present 
trustees and the existing members of the Synod 
cannot enter into a contract which would deprive their 
respective successors in office of the power of removal, 
should such a proceeding be found desirable or neces- 
sary. A case involving a somewhat similar question as 
to the right of removal was decided in England some 
years ago. Dr. Hayman, the Head Master of the 
Rugby School, brought an action against the governing 
body of that School for what he alleged was a wrongful 
removal from office, under an Act which stated that all 
the masters should 'be removable at the will and 
pleasure of the trustees, or the major part of them.* 
The Court decided that the governing body of the 
School had absolute power to dismiss the Head 
Master of the School 'at their pleasure' without 
assigning any reason, and that so long as the power 
was fairly aud honestly exercised the Court would not 
interfere. Dr. Hayman had been appointed by a prior 
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governing body in existence before the Act came into 
force, and whose power of dismissal was subject to 
restrictions.^ Although the facts of that case are not 
similar, the principles enumerated in the Judgment of the 
Court apply to the language of Section 12. The Court 
admitted the apparent severity "of the Act under which 
Dr. Hayman was removed, but added that * the power 
is mitigated by the appointment of men of high 
position, honour, and integrity, as members of the 
governing body, by whom it is assumed that such 
power, arbitrary as it is in terms, would not be harshly, 
unjustly, or inconsiderately exercised.' 

"I think that, by way of precaution, the appointment 
should be made subject to the Synod keeping alive the 
Interim Act under which the salary is authorised to be 
paid. It is true that the Synod must concur in any 
appointment made. However, it is not an incorporated 
body, and it is not clear how far the Synod can legally 
bind either its present or future members. 

" It is not absolutely clear what the effect of a general 
appointment under the Act would be, but if the 
trustees, for financial or other reasons, consider it 
expedient (subject to the provisions of Section 12) to 
limit the term of the appointment, they have, in my 
opinion, a right to do so." 

The conflict advanced another stage; and took in 
other elements with its widening sweep as it passed 
from the floor of the Synod into the Coimcil-room of 
the University. On the 3rd February, 1886, at a 
meeting of that body, a very earnest and dignified 
discussion took place on the appointment which had 
just been made. The Council was almost, if not quite, 
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unanimous in the following conclusions:— First, in its 
disapproval of the action of the Synod in so far as 
regards its manner and method in appointing Dr. 
Sabnond. Second, in its determination to endeavour to 
procure fresh legislation so that such difficulties as then 
embarrassed them should not be renewed. Third, in 
its desire to have the qualifications of Dr. Salmond for 
the Chair established. And, finally, in its desire to 
aydd any personal reflection on a man of the 
appointee's high standing and reputation. On the 
motion of Mr. J. Eoberts it was unanimously agreed, 
"That the further consideration of the matter be 
postponed until the report of a committee of the whole 
Council be brought up." 

On the 10th March, at a meeting of the Council, Mr. 
K. L. Stanford, the convener of the committee to which 
the consideration of the appointment of a successor to 
Dr. MacGregor had been referred, reported that, after 
considerable deliberation, the following resolutions had 
been carried, namely : — " 1. That it is essential to the 
well-being of the University that every professor once 
appointed should be under the sole control of the 
Council. 2, That 'The Presbyterian Church of Otago 
Lands Act, 1866* makes provision that professors 
appointed by the Board of Trustees may be removed 
by that body. 3. That this conflict of authority 
requires that legislation should be sought for a 
remedy. 4. That the Board of Trustees and the 
Synod be asked to co-operate with this Council in 
securing an alteration in the law in the direction 
indicated. 5. That having regard to the appointment 
of Dr. Salmond to the Chair of Mental Science and 
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Moral Philosophy, the Council decline to give their 
assent to such appointment until further legislation 
has taken place." These resolutions- on being put to 
the vote were carried by a majority of one. 

The result of that action was extremely awkward 
and embarrassing to all concerned. At this stage, 
until other arrangements should bo made, the Council 
declined to assent to Dr. Salmond's admission in so far 
as that assent was required by the law. Although he 
held a legal appointment from the ^^od and the 
Board to occupy the vacant chair, and had an equitable 
claim upon the stipend of the office, yet he was not 
recognized as a professor of the University, and could 
deliver no lectures within its wialls — its doors being 
practically closed in his face. The position was felt by 
Dr. Stuart and other members of the Council to be 
not only irksome, but damaging to the educational 
interests which they were appointed to guard ; and at 
a meeting of the Council held in April following, Mr. 
James Macandrew in a speech of admirable tone, 
moved — "That the resolution of March 10th, adop- 
ting the resolutions prepared by the Committee, be 
rescinded." He said : — " My reason for moving that 
it be rescinded is, among others, that the motion was 
not adopted by a majority of the members present 
Had you, Mr. Chancellor, given a deliberative vote, and 
voted with the minority, the numbers would have been 
equal ; and had you exercised your casting vote in the 
same direction, the motion would have been negatived. 
I think the proposals referred to in that motion are 
such as it would be very unwise and impolitic to 
proceed with, unless, at all events, the Council were all 
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but unanimous concerning them. We, are asked to 
apply to Parliament to transfer to this Council certain 
endowments which are now vested in another public body 
— a body of gentlemen representing a large and impor- 
tant section of the community, and, I have no doubt, that 
the present possessors of the endowments will not 
readily relinquish. I should be ashamed of my fellow- 
countrymen if I thought they would tamely submit to 
any such proposal. That is one of my reasons. How- 
ever, there are other reasons that have influenced me ; 
and one is that, knowing as I do the idiosyncrasies of 
the Parliament of New Zealand and the heterogeneous 
elements of which it is composed, T should dread 
asking them to deal with any of our reserves — cither 
educational or otherwise. There is no doubt whatever 
that there are a number of men in Parliament who 
would be very glad to see theso reserves applied to 
making roads in the North Island, just the same as our 
land fund is being applied now. I know for a fact 
there are not a few members of our Legislature who 
are prepared to-morrow to deprive us of these endow- 
ments and to put them into the one pot, and to that 
extent relieve the Colony of the enormous burden 
which it has now to sustain in connection vrith primazy 
education. In fact it was only the other day I read in 
a paper here that a distinguished statesman in this 
city expressed himself very much in that direction, and 
I think it would be exceedingly unwise on our part to 
open the door, as it were, to !^this part of the Colony 
being plundered any further than it has been. We 
have been plundered in the past, as everybody knows, 
and I think it behoves us at aU events not to take the 
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initiative in any action by which we may be still 
farther plundered in the future. Of course there are 
other reasons in favour of rescinding the motion which 
might be adduced, but I think I have said sufficient — 
at any rate I hope I have said sufficient, to induce the 
Council to let things remain as they are. No doubt it 
is proposed in this report to ask the co-operation and 
concurrence of the Synod, but I confess that seems to 
me very much like asking^ans^an to stand and deliver — 
pointing a pistol at his head at the same time. The 
position it is proposed to take up is, I think, altogether 
unworthy of this Council, and I therefore move that 
the resolution be rescinded." Dr. Bums seconded 
the motion which was carried by 5 votes to 3. It 
was then moved by Dr. Bums and seconded by Mr. 
Macandrew : — " That the Council receive Dr. Salmond 
as the Professor of Mental and Moral Science." After 
a prolonged discussion the motion was carried by the 
casting vote of the Chancellor (Rev. Dr. Stuart) who 
used also Iris deliberative vote in its favour ; and thus 
contributed largely by the wise and conciliatory policy 
which he pursued to the healing of a breach between 
pubUc bodies, which might have grown to the dimen- 
sions of a public scandal and issued to the detriment of 
a great institution. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Medical School — First medical graduate — Schools of Mines closed 
excepting in the large centres— Royal Charter refused— The 
University Library— New Zealand University Scholarships— 
Scott Scholarship— "Women's Otago University Scholarship — The 
Macandrew and other Scholarships— Progress made by the 
University of Otago— Distinguished Students of the Otago 
University -The University Building. 

pl^MPORTANT accessions were now made to the 
SH teaching staff of the school of medicine. At the 
formal opening of the Session, in May, 1886, the 
inaugural lecture was dehvered by Dr. Ogston, 
Lecturer on Hygiene and Medical Jurisprudence. 
During his student life Dr. Ogston had turned his 
attention speciallj in the direction of these subjects ; 
he then proceeded to the Continent where, under the 
famous Professors Moschka of Prague, and Bronardel 
and Bouchard of Paris, he prosecuted his studies 
further in the same direction. On his return to his 
native town he assisted his father in the teaching work 
of the University of Aberdeen and in the practical 
work of sanitation. He was soon after elected deputy 
medical officer of health and police surgeon of Aber- 
deen, which positions he held for over seven years, till 
his father resigned the office which he held as chief in 
these departments. He was also about the same time 
appointed lecturer on toxicology in his University, and 
taught classes in this subject lor ten years. In 1883, 
by nomination of the President — Professor Bronardel — 
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he was elected a corresponding member of the Society 
of Legal Medicine of France, and a year later he was 
made an ordinary member of the Medico-Legal Society 
of New York. The high attainments and established 
reputation of Dr. Ogston inspired the Council with 
good expectations of the results which would flow from 
his connection with their Medical School The lecture- 
ship on Pathology which had become vacant was 
bestowed on Dr. lloberts who, at the request of the 
Council, had conducted this class during the previous 
Session, and had given full proof of his abilities for the 
successful performance of all its duties. The following 
year marked an epoch in the history of the University ; 
for a diploma was then conferred on the first medical 
graduate who had passed through the School — Mr. 
William Ledingham Christie. 

The long-continued depression of trade in the Colony 
forced on the Government a poHcy of retrenchment 
which was rigourously applied to every branch of the 
pubHc expenditure, and imperilled the existence of the 
Schools of Mines. In 1887 these institutions, which 
had been planted on the more jDopulous goldfields 
throughout the Colony, cost some X3,C00; but upwards 
of £ 1 ,000 of that sum was apphed to the erection of 
lecture rooms, and laboratories, the purchase of mineral 
collections, chemicals, and apparatus and other teaching 
appliances. It was represented to the Government 
that if a sum of £1,500 were put on the estimates to 
aid in carrying out the objects contemplated by these 
Schools, the miners themselves would contribute to 
their maintenance in return for the substantial advan- 
tages which they received. But the apparently meagre 
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results which they yielded seemed hardly to warrant 
the expense which their maintenance entailed ; and on 
the occasion of a visit, which the Hon. Mr. Richardson, 
Minister of Lands, made to Invercargill, in April, 1888, 
he stated to a representative of the miners resident in 
the Western district, who waited upon him to inquire 
the intention of the Government respecting these 
Schools, "that it had been decided to close most of 
them. The cost of Professor Black's lectures alone,*' 
he said, " had been £1,000 per aimum, and then there 
were heavy expenses in the way of providing apparatus, 
specimens, and other things. The Schools would be of 
no practical benefit unless competent persons were 
placed in charge, and the expense would then be so 
heavy that the Government has decided not to under- 
take it. Existing UabiHties would be paid, but no fresh 
ones incurred. The Schools at Reefton, the Thames, 
Dunedin, and Wellington would be continued, and at 
each of these there would be paid officers to conduct 
assays for the miners. This seemed to be all that was 
required, and there was certainly no hope of the 
Government opening fresh Schools." 

The Council, as we have seen above, early took steps 
to obtain a Koyal Charter, but without success. Mr. 
Macandrew, nothing daimted by previous defeat, moved 
again, early in 1887, to the following effect:— "(1) That 
in the opinion of this Council the affiliation of the 
Otago University to the University of New Zealand 
was a mistake, one of the results of which has been to 
discourage well-to-do settlers from granting endow- 
ments. (2) That in the interests of higher education, 
it is expedient that the Otago University should 
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resume its position as embodied in the Statute under 
which it was originally constituted. (3) That applica- 
tion be again made for an Imperial Charter under 
which the degrees of the Otago University would be 
recognized throughout the empire/' Application for 
a Charter was accordingly made through the Governor 
who also received and forwarded counter petitions 
against such request being granted. "I entirely 
concur," His Excellency wrote, "in the view of the 
question taJken by the counter petition, and am of 
opinion that the granting of the request of the Council 
of the University of Otago would have an injurious 
eflfect upon the prospects of the University of New 
Zealand. I understand, moreover, that the request is 
far from meeting the unanimous approval of the Pro- 
fessors of the Otago University itself. I enclose 
additional counter petitions from the Auckland and 
Canterbury Colleges which are aflBiliated to the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand, and also one from former students 
of the University of Otago. These indicate the opinion 
of a large majority of those in the colony who have the 
interests of the New Zealand University at heart, 
having been prepared as soon as the intention of the 
Council of the Otago University was rumoured, and 
received by me at an earlier date than that petition 
from the latter body." The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in his reply stated, that the grounds given 
were not sufficient to outweigh the opposition and 
inexpediency of having two degree granting bodies in 
the Colony, and therefore he had been unable to advise 
Her Majesty to issue .a charter. 
The University Library was founded mainly by 
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public subficriptions. A large number of the bcx)ks 
which it contains were specially selected by the Pro- 
fessors for the use of students, and paid for out of 
grants made for that purpose by the Council. It was 
from Mr. Macandrew that the proposal to provide a 
library of reference for the University first came. In 
his address to the Council, on April 30th, 1872, he 
said: — ^<The chief thing that is wanted now is a 
suitable library of reference for students. This is 
the copestone which is required to complete the 
edifice, and I trust that your substantial concurrence 
wiU not be wanting." On the motion of Mr. MacLean 
a grant of £500 was voted to supplement public sub- 
scriptions for this object, in the ratio of pound for 
pound. On a public occasion Mr. Macandrew said : — 
"I have always been a strong believer in having a 
suitable reference library, and I am very sorry that 
notwithstanding the number of books on these shelves 
such a library is still in the future. When I first set 
on foot a movement for the establishment of this library 
Mr. J. McLean at once gave me a cheque for £100, 
and expressed his willingness to subscribe more if 
necessary." All students attending the University, 
whether matriculated or not, are entitled to the free 
use of the Library, and it is also open as a Library 
of Reference to the general public, who must, 
however, provide themselves with cards of admission 
by application to the Registrar. 

The New Zealand University offers junior and senior 
scholarships of the value respectively of £45 and £60 
per annum, for competition throughout the Colony — all 
candidates being prospective or actual students at one 
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of the affiliated Colleges. In addition to these helps 
to the prosecution of an academic course the 
Richardson Scholarship which is specially connected 
with the Otago University, and open to present 
and former High School boys, is competed for every 
three years, and is of the annual value of £30. 

On the 15th August, 1871, the 100th anniversary of 
Sir Walter Scott's birth was celebrated by a dinner at 
which Major Richardson and Mr. Barron, who were 
both present, proposed that a Scott Scholarship should 
be founded in connection with the Otago University. 
The matter was taken up heartily, and 40 guineas 
were immediately subscribed towards the fund. That 
scholarship which is now of the annual value of £20 
is awarded by competition, and is tenable also for 
three years. 

The Women's Otago University Scholarship was 
foimded in grateful commemoration of the doors of 
the University having been thrown open for the 
admission of lady-students. Sir John Richardson 
who first gave impulse to the movement — contributed 
£30 of the original sum collected. When, largely 
through the efforts of Miss Dalrymple and Mrs. Bum, 
the amount subscribed had increased with accruing 
interest to about £380, it was entrusted to the care of 
the University Council, with an expression of desire 
that so soon as it should yield a revenue of £30 a year, 
a scholarship of that value should be offered for compe- 
tition to the women of Otago; which the Council 
thankfully engaged to do. 

The Macandrew Scholarship was founded by the 
friends and admirers of the late Mr. James Mac- 
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andrew, the chief founder of the University, for 
the encouragement of the study of national economics. 
The subscribers handed to the Coimcil a sum of £500, 
the revenue from which, applied as directed, is 
designed to stimulate thought and research on the 
great subject of political economy. 

The MacGregor Prize is provided from a fund which 
the students raised to give tangible expression to their 
esteem for Professor MacGregor, on the occasion of his 
removal from Dunedin to Wellington. The original 
proposal was to collect a sum of £100 to provide an 
annual prize for an essay on some subject bearing on 
mental science. 

There are also two scholarships awarded by compe- 
tition to students of the University, in connection with 
the Normal School; and several, instituted by the 
Presbyterian Church, are held by undergraduates who 
are avowedly prosecuting their studies for the work of 
the ministry. 

The Gilchrist Scholarship was founded by a Scotch- 
man who amassed a considerable fortune abroad, and 
at his death bequeathed a large sum for the foundation 
of scholarships at Home and in the Colonies under 
British rule. They are of the annual value of £100, 
are tenable for three years, and entitle the holders to 
attend classes either at the Edinburgh University or at 
the University College, London. This Scholarship 
was offered for competition every two years in 
New Zealand Mr. John W. Salmond, M.A. of the 
University of Otago successfully competed for it, 
and gi-aduated in law with great distinction at the 
University College, London. It was lately announced 
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in the press that these scholarships are now 
withdrawn from competition in the Australasian 
Colonies. 

At the opening of the Session in 1888, the Chancellor, 
in introducing the lecturer of the evening, Dr. Lindo 
Ferguson (a distinguished specialist who had been 
appointed lecturer on diseases of the eye) spoke of the 
progress made by the University as follows : — " Last 
Session 168 students attended lectures in the Univer- 
sity, of whom 17 graduated either in arts, science, law, 
or medicine, and 16 took the first section of the B.A. 
degree. It would interest those present to know that 
seven graduated in honours — one, a lady, with first 
honours in language and Hterature; one with first 
honours in chemistry, one with like honours in physics 
and mathematics, two with second honours in che- 
mistry, and one with third honours in mental science ; 
and three School of Mines' students received diplomas. 
Two students held senior and six junior scholarships of 
the New Zealand University, while eight* held local 
scholarships. The University was growing. He 
remembered having to make a speech at a gradua- 
tion ceremony when the audience consisted of the 
Chancellor, two or three members of the Council, 
and the gentleman who had been capped — now an 
eminent clergyman of the city. The ceremony was 
quiet and solemn enough to suit the taste and 
nerves of sages. The University teaching staff now 
consisted of nine professors and fourteen lecturers. 
The only addition to the staff during the year was 
Dr. King, lecturer on mental disease; but in the 
course of a few days it would be increased by a 
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lecturer on the diseases of children, while steps 
were being taken which would complete the Law 
School." 

And now the question naturally arises, Have the 
results realized the hopes which centred in this great 
institution, and justified to the people of Otago the 
noble endowments which, with patriotic liberality were 
lavished upon it? We have no doubt of it at all. 
In the wisdom of its management, in the fulness of 
its equipment for the ends in view, in the unquestioned 
abiliiy of its teaching staff, and in the distinction 
which its students have achieved for themselves in 
the professions and industries of these Australasian 
Colonies, as weU as at the venerable seats of learning 
in older lands, the Universiiy of Otago has vindicated 
its claim to occupy no mean rank among the highest 
educational institutions of the empire. A former 
student and lecturer within its walls held quite 
recently the proud position of Premier of the Colony; 
another holds the portfolio of a Minister of the Crown; 
one fiUs the appointment of Lecturer on Chemistry, 
Assaying, and Metallurgy, in the Sandhurst School of 
Mines; and one at the request of his University, is 
now studying at the feet of Professor Koch, of Berlin, 
who holds not only in Germany but in the world the 
premier position in bacteriology. Those students who 
went home to complete their professional studies have 
usually taken positions which reflect the highest credit 
on the character of their previous training. Messrs. 
Lindsay, Jeflfcoat, Fulton, Fleming, Allan, ;;^ Burns, 
Cattan, Trotter, Beattie, McKellar and others took 
either scholarships, medals, first, or high places in 
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their respective classes. Messrs. John SomerviUe and 
James Fitzgerald, both of Anderson's Bay, Dunedin, 
took distinguished positions in the medical classes at 
Edinburgh University. Mr. James Johnstone, B.A., 
son of the late Rev. W. Johnstone, M.A., of Port 
Chalmers, who had taken his undergraduate course 
and two sessions of his medical studies at the Univer- 
sity of Otago, had the honour of winning, in open 
competition, the George Thompson Fellowship in 
Medicine, valued at £100 a year, and tenable for two 
years. The Principal of the Aberdeen University 
referred to the successful competitor in these words: — 
"An incident belonging to our proceedings to-day is 
the announcement of the first awarding of the George 
Thompson Medical Fellowship. It is pleasing to me 
to refer to it, more especially as it is now a year ago on 
the corresponding occasion in 1886 that I made the 
first public reference to the foundation and the wise 
generosity of the foimder. One thing I did not antici- 
pate, that the Travelling Scholarship should have 
fallen to one who has travelled further than most cr 
any of us, but we do not the less heartily congratulate 
him on the distinction which he has won. It is the 
blue ribband, I may so say, of the medical school in 
Aberdeen, and I have no doubt it will be worn well and 
worthily. It is not for me to prescribe or suggest any 
course of study or travel to Mr. Johnstone, but I feel 
that I express the assurance of the medical faculty 
that he will repair to the best centres of medical 
knowledge and experience, and render ^himself more 
and more an accomplished physician. It does, however, 
suggest, if not grave thoughts, at least matters for 
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reflection, to us in Aberdeenshire, that a young gentle- 
man from New Zealand should be the first to obtain 
in fair ordeal of competition so important a distinction. 
It is a sign for us to be up and doing — I mean for our 
youth and their preparatory preceptors — when we find 
that we have already among us from a country where a 
century ago Captain Cook could hardly land for the 
savagery of its inhabitants, a young colonist who can 
hold his own and more against us in the subtlest and 
toughest contests in Academic study. The famous New 
Zealander who figures in Macaulay is among us not 
quite in the form predicted, sketching the ruins of our 
cathedrals, but he is among us picking the prizes of our 
colleges. It will be well for us to take note of that 
fact, that we have now to compete and contend in the 
race of life not with a parish or a province, but with 
all the comers of the world." And Mr. George Cop- 
land, who has taken his complete medical course in 
Dunedin, has just passed through his classes with 
great distinction. 

In 1874 the building which was gifted to the Council 
by the Provincial Government for the purpose of a 
University, was sold to the Directors of the Colonial 
Bank for the sum of £27,000; and it was agreed to 
erect a new building more suitable in its appointments 
on the old Botanical Gardens' site, at a cost of about 
£17,000. The site contains about eight acres of land 
conveniently situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Hospital, the Museum, and the Botanical Gar- 
dens, all of which are available for the purposes of the 
University. The comer stone of the new building 
was laid by the Hon. Mr. Chapman (Chancellor) in 
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presence of the Council, several of the professors, 
ministers of religion, and a large number of citizens 
including some of the foremost educationists in Otago. 
It was opened early in 1880 ; and, later on, residences 
for professors, of an antique order of architecture, 
were erected immediately contiguous to it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Dr. Thomas Bums— Sir John Richardson— Hon. H. S. Chapman- 
Mr. John Bathgate— Mr. J. Hyde Harris— Mr. James Macandrew 
— Hon. Dr. Menzies. 



|HE Rev. Dr. Bums — the father of the Settlement 
— tcx)k an ardent interest in education, second 
only to that which he displayed in the extension and 
strengthening of the Church. In Dunedin, and in the 
growing centres of population outside of the town, 
schoolhouses were among the first public buildings 
erected ; and the character of the teachers as well as 
the quality of the instruction given, were matters of 
grave concern to those to whom was committed the 
shaping of the educational destinies of Otago. Dr. 
Bums not only manifested the deepest solicitude for 
the prosperity of the primary schools, and watched 
with interest the steady progress which they made, 
but he also longed to see suitable provision made for 
higher education, and zealously furthered, if he did not 
initiate, the movement for the establishment of the 
Boys' High School. The public lectures which he 
gave on a variety of subjects were always listened to 
with profit and delight; and all institutions which 
contributed in any way to the social advancement and 
enlightenment of the people received his cordial 
sympathy and support. He was imanimously and 
very fittingly, in graceful recognition of his eminent 
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position in the colony and manifold services to it, 
elected first Chancellor of the University of Otago. 

Sir John — better known in Otago as Major — 
Richardson, after many years of noble service rendered 
to the community, died at the close of 1878. Through 
all the years of his residence in the Province he had 
closely identified himself with the cause of education 
which found in him a steady, intelligent and generous 
friend. Born in Bengal Presidency, India, he early 
chose the profession of a soldier, and for a period of 22 
years was actively engaged in military service in which 
he won a fair share of glory by the valour which he 
displayed in the field. The pen he could wield as well 
as the sword as his works " A Summer's Excursion," 
and "The First Christian Martyr in New Zealand," 
sufficiently testify. In 1856 he arrived in Otago, and 
settled on the Puerua, in the Clutha district, where he 
built a home for himself to which he retreated when 
relieved from the public duties of an active political 
life. In the ]^egislature his advocacy and vote could 
be relied on for every measure which he deemed likely 
to promote the material and social welfare of the 
people. He rendered important and valuable services 
not only to the primary schools, but also to the High 
Schools, and to the University, of which he became 
Chancellor, in succession to the Rev. Dr. Bums. He 
laboured incessantly to promote the interests of this 
institution which held a large place in his heart. 
Those who knew him best cheerfully testified to his 
earnestness and decision of character as a Christian. 
A zealous member and supporter of his Church he was 
deyoid of ecclesiastical bigotry or jealousy. The friend 
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and companion of Havelock, and Lawrence, in India, 
acquitted himself right nobly as a settler, ruler, 
legislator and Christian in the land of his adoption, 
and retained to the last the confidence and esteem of 
all classes of his fellow-colonists. In April, 1884, an 
interesting event took place in the Boys' High School. 
It was the presentation by Miss Dalrymple, on behalf 
of the Subscribers, of a life-sized portrait in oils of Sir 
John Richardson, to the Girls* High School. A large 
number of the friends of higher education in Dunedin, 
indicated by their presence their interest in the 
proceedings. The movement had been promoted by 
a committee of ladies of which Miss Dalrymple was 
hon. secretary, and the painting was subscribed for 
" in affectionate remembrance of his ever ready 
sympathy and help in promoting the educational 
interests of women." "It was painted by Herr 
Geisler," says the F&w Zealand Times, "for the Girls* 
High School of Dimedin, in which Sir John Richard- 
son, as a strenuous advocate of the higher education of 
women, took a keen interest, and into the advancement 
of which, he threw himself with his usual impetuous 
zeal, and indomitable energy, and was ever ready to 
lend to it, the powerful aid of a persuasive eloquence 
and a vigourous pen." 

The Hon. H. S. Chapman succeeded Sir John 
Richardson as Chancellor of the University of Otago. 
Bom in Surrey, England, in 1803, he was sent at 20 
years of age to Quebec where he devoted himself to 
business pursuits. He started in Montreal the first 
daily newspaper which was published in British North 
America, and threw himself with some enthusiasm 
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into the fierce political struggles which agitated the 
Dominion in those early times. His sympathies were 
with the popular party, and on his return to England 
in 1835, he did good service in exposing the abuses 
which existed in the Legislature of the Dominion. His 
knowledge of law led, in 1840, to his being called to 
the bar. His most important work at this time was in 
connection with the colonization of New Zealand, a 
subject which awakened in him the deepest interest, 
and enlisted ^the advocacy of his ready pen. The New 
Zealand Journal which he issued for some years 
rendered good service to the Colony by disseminating 
information respecting its affairs. In 1843 Mr. Chap- 
man received the appointment of Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand, and establishing his head- 
quarters at Wellington, he had a wide circuit to 
overtake, the journey once, at least, having been 
performed on foot. In 1852 he was appointed Colonial 
Secretary of Tasmania. But after a brief tenure of 
office he returned to England ; and two years after he 
again entered political life in Melboiuiie. In 1864 he 
was again appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of 
New Zealand, and took up his residence in Dimedin, 
where he spent the last 18 years of his life. He 
always took a keen interest in a variety of social 
subjects; he was a keen student of philology; Anglo- 
Saxon language and literature especially interested 
biTYi ; and in his closing years the most important duty 
to which he devoted himself was that in connection 
with his position as a member of the Council, and 
subsequently as Chancellor of the University of Otago. 
In this institution he took the keenest interest, and to 
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the adyancement of its well-being he gave a large 
amount of his time and energy. On the 27th 
December, 1881, he died at Woodside, his residence 
in Dunedin. 

In 1886, the Province sustained a los^ in the death 
of Mr. John Bathgate who was educated for the law in 
Scotland, where he practised his profession for some 
time before coming out to New Zealand. For some 
years he was in the service of the Bank of Otago in 
Dunedin; but he resigned his position in that insti- 
tution, and in 1872 was admitted a practitioner in law. 
He took an active interest in politics, and for two years 
held high offices in the Colonial Government. He 
surrendered the portfolio of Minister of Justice to 
enter upon the duties of District Judge ; and rendered 
good service to Otago in matters affecting the social 
well-being of the people. He was an earnest educa- 
tionist, and as a citizen and member of the Council, he 
took a special interest in the University ; and showed 
himself on the side of progress in the discussion of all 
questions which bore upon the public well-being. 

The same year another member of the Council — Mr. 
John Hyde Harris — passed away. When Superinten- 
dent of the Province he had completed the organization 
of the High School on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Macandrew, and Sir John Richardson. For some 
time he had acted as solicitor of the Council of the 
University, and in that position, as well as in his 
capacity as a member, he had rendered good service 
to the higher education. At a meeting of the Council 
it was resolved, " That the Coimcil record its sense of 
the great services rendered by the late Mr. J. H. Harris 
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to the University, particularly during the earlier period 
of its career." 

In February, 1887, Otago was plunged in grief by 
the announcement of the sudden death of IVIr. James 
Macandrew, one of her leading educationists, and one 
of her most loved and honoured public men. When 
driving home from a meeting of the University Council 
his horse bolted and he was thrown from his buggy, 
just opposite to the entrance to his own house, 
receiving such injuries in his fall as caused his death 
on the following day. The tidings of the sorrowful 
event sent a thrill of regret through the entire Colony, 
and especially in Otago the people mourned for him as 
if each had lost a personal friend. Pulpit and Press 
combined to extol his eminent private worth and 
pubhc services, and testimonies to his noble disinte- 
restedness and ardent patriotism were borne on every 
side. 

He was born at Aberdeen in 1820, and there, at 
school and in a merchant's office, the earlier years of 
his life were passed. While still Httle more than a 
youth he went to London where he completed his 
training for commercial life. When the scheme for the 
colonization of Otago was published, he gave it his 
enthusiastic support; and in 1845 he became a leading 
member of the London branch of the Lay Association 
of Scotland for promoting the Settlement of "the 
Colony of Otago," as it was then designated. He 
threw himself energetically into the movement, and 
embraced every opporttmity that offered for furthering 
it on the lines on which it was projected. Accompanied 
with his family, he arrived in the Province early in 
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1851, and embarked in business as a general merchant. 
From the veiy outset, he took a leading position in the 
Settlement, and closely identified himself with all its 
institutions. So high was his estimation of the 
advantages which the settlers enjoyed that he used to 
say: — **With the Bible read in schools under the 
direction of teachers who love it, and preached in the 
sanctuaries from Sabbath to Sabbath, what can hinder 
our people with our soil, our sqa, and our climate, 
having all but the comforts and the happiness of 
Eden?" 

The cause of education ever found in him a true and 
generous advocate and friend ; from the first he recog- 
nized its vast importance, and never missed an 
opportunity of helping it forward. He was the 
political creator of the High School. Dr. Stuart, 
soon after his arrival in the colony, was spending an 
evening at Mr. Macandrew's house, and the conver- 
sation turned on secondary education. " The tree of 
life," Mr. Macandrew said, "is now firmly rooted in 
the land, and its branches will gi'ow out toward the 
settlers as they take possession of the country ; and the 
common school is also firmly planted. But there is 
need of a High School — a provision contemplated by 
our founders — and it is urgently needed for fostering 
tastes and habits which will counteract the cancer of 
avarice;" and host and guest sat up till 2 o'clock in the 
morning drafting a constitution for such a school. He 
took an important part in the establishment of the 
Normal and Industrial Schools ; and to him Otago is 
largely indebted for the valuable educational reserves 
which she has. No one more clearly perceived than he 
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did the advantages of higher education, and few did 
more to procure them for Otago. To his wise and 
patriotic efforts, mainly, the colonists are indebted for 
the privileges which the local University has conferred 
upon them. He saw that the mainspring of the 
Colony, for many years to come, must be agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, and that to send out into the 
country a well educated yeomanry should be a main 
object of our secondary education ; and, therefore, in 
his speech at the opening of the new High School, on 
11th February, 1885, he said: — "I see no reason why, 
we should not have, but I see a thousand reasons why 
we should have, in Otago at least, three agricultural 
schools or colleges — or whatever you like to call them — 
one in the Korth, one in the centre, and one in the 
South. I have no doubt that but for Abolition we 

would have had those three long ago 

Very much concern is frequently expressed as to what 
is to become of the rising generation. It is very clear 
they cannot all become mechanics, doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, and surveyors, although no doubt a goodly 
number of openings in those directions will always 
exist. I think there should really be no difficulty at 
all in regard to the rising generation, especially the 
boys. I hope to see two-thirds of the boys who attend 
this school drafted into these colleges, and merging 
into yeomen who wiU work and exhibit the dignity of 
labour on their own land. I hope that boys by the 
hundred and by the thousand will merge into a 
yeomanry class — 'A sturdy yeomanry, their country's 
pride' — men who will figure on no man's rent-roll. 
That is what I desire to aim at, and it is the fault of 
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parents themselves if there should be any difficulty in 
providing for the future of their boys. When there 
are millions of acres of land in this [country absolutely 
imoccupied, I do not see why there should be any 
difficulty whatever, with the markets of the world at 
our doorF, as they are just now by means of steam and 
otherwise to all the ends of the earth. I do hope and 
trust, my young friends, that more of you will betake 
yourselves to agricultural pursuits. There is nothing 
more undignified in folloTNing the plough than in 
standing behind a counter or sitting at a desk, or 
engaging in any other occupation. And if that time 
comes, I believe that the sublime words of the Psalmist 
will be applicable to the whole of New Zealand: — *Its 
pastures shall be clothed with flocks ; its valleys also 
shall be covered over with corn ; they shall shout for 
joy, and also sing.' " 

To the very last, he considered that the abandonment 
of its power of conferring degrees was a blimder on the 
part of the University, almost next in magnitude to the 
abolition of the Provinces, and he used to speak of it as 
"selling her birthright for a mess of pottage.*' So 
keen indeed was his interest in this subject that even 
when he was suflfering great pain, only a few hours 
before his death, ho said to his medical attendant : — 
" Well, it's my wish and hope that the Otago University 
will get a Royal Charter to grant degrees, as it's a 
matter I have had much at heart for many years." 

In November, 1885, Mr. John McLean presented to 
the University on behalf of the subscribers, a full 
length portrait in oils of Mr. Macandrew, as *• a fitting 
and lasting recognition of his long and useful public 
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career, particularly in promoting the cause of education 
in Otago." 

The exclusion of the Bible from the public schools 
was a source of very great vexation and grief to Mr. 
Macandrew who, in his place in Parliament, repeatedly 
and strongly protested against that wrong which was 
done to the youth of New Zealand ; and on the very 
morning of the accident which issued so fatally to 
him he had made arrangements for calling together 
a meeting of the members of both Houses of the 
Legislature in Otago, who were interested in Bible- 
reading in schools, for the purpose of deciding what 
should be done. The following were among his reasons 
for seeking for it a place in the common schools: — (1) 
It is honoured by many as the Word of God. (2) It 
has created our civilisation. (3) No man is educated 
who is ignorant of its contents. (4) The consciences 
of minorities can be protected by a conscience clause, 
by time-tables, by denominational grants. (5) The 
conscience of the nation forbids continuance of the 
barbarism in having the Book of books alone in an 
index expurgatorius of democracy. 

When it became known that Mr. Macandrew had 
succumbed to the injuries which he had received, 
demonstrations of the public grief were seen on every 
hand. The funeral was attended by a large and 
representative assemblage of public men; and the 
remains of the man who had loved Otago, and 
expended his energies in unwearied endeavours to 
promote her prosperity, were interred in the private 
cemetery, above the house, at Macandrew Bay, along- 
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side the spot where Mrs. Macandrew's remains had 
been buried some years before. 

The Council and the Senate of the TJniTersity, the 
Educational Institute of Otago, and other pubUc bodies 
recorded minutes expressive of their sincere regret at 
the death of one who had rendered manifold and 
important services to the cause of education in New 
Zealand. 

The Colony, especially Southland, has quite recently 
been called to mourn the death of the Hon. Dr. 
Menzies, who for upwards of 30 years had been one 
of her most prominent and honoured pubUc men. 
" Perhaps the most enduring political distinction that 
will attach to the name of Dr. Menzies is his long, 
earnest and persevering advocacy of the cause of the 
Bible in Schoolp. Ever since the Education Act 
passed, excluding the reading of the Scriptures from 
our public schools, it was a main object of his life to 
accomplish a reversal of that most unhappy and 
mischievous decision of the Legislature. In season and 
out of season, he laboured in what he considered a 
sacred cause and one bound up with a prosperous 
destiny for the nation. He was unquestionably the 
leader and champion in thafc great crusade, and now 
that he has fallen, it is to be hoped that those who 
followed him will feel that he has bequeathed to them 
a cause that is never to be abandoned imtil it has 
reached the point of victory. It will be remembered 
that in the last Parliament Dr. Menzies carried in the 
Legislative Council the second reading of a bill 
embodying the principle of allowing committees to 
introduce the Bible into the schools. That bill was 
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thrown out on the third reading, but by a small 
majority. During the present session he again pro- 
posed a resolution to the same e£fect, which was also 
defeated and by a majority of one only. But both 
efforts remain a testimony to his unflagging zeal in the 
caiise. In fact we have authority for saying that it 
was in a great measure his earnest desire to keep alive 
this great question that induced him, against medical 
advice, to take his seat this year in Parliament."* 

And the Eev. Robert Wood, Minister of Wyndham, 
at the conclusion of a sermon which he preached on 
the occasion of Dr. Menzies* death, said: — "We mourn 
this day over the removal of a faithful Christian 
legislator. His actions were guided not by prejudice 
or expediency but by principle. He ever aimed at 
fostering the interests of religion and moraliiy. He 
realised that without righteousness no people could be 
great. 'Will God I shall* was his motto. His devotion 
to the Bible in Schools movement illustrates this aspect 
of his life and work. He realised that the mere 
imparting of information — the mere disciplining of the 
intellect was not education. He aimed at the formation 
of character through our State schools ; and he main- 
tained that this could not be done save by the minds 
and hearts of the children coming in contact vdbh the 
truth of God. This divine movement lay very near his 
heart. On the day he died it formed the subject of his 
thought and prayers. When his breath was scant and 
pain shot through his frame he requested that the 
Hansard report of the discussion of this question in the 
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Legislative Council should be read to him— a discussion 
in which ho himself had taken the leading part; — and 
when this was done he thanked God that he had been 
permitted to take part in this work, and prayed that it 
would be carried on till success was won." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Rev. D. M. Staart, D.D., His boyhood— Becomes reader of the 
Scottman to an old couple — On the correspondents* staff of the 
Fife Herald— At College— A joint subscriber to the Edinhwgh 
TFi^neM— Troubles and triumphs at St. Andrew's— Principal of a 
School near Windsor— Licensed to preach by the Free Presbytery 
of Kelso— Settled at Falstone — Arrival in Dunedin— Address to 
the graduates of the Otago University. 



)IIEM0ST among the educationists of Otago 
stands the Rev. D. M. Stuart, D.D., who for 
nearly thirty years has unweariedly devoted himself to 
the promotion of the educational interests of the 
country. Always accounting the School, second only 
in importance to the Church, as a powerful factor in all 
true national prosperity and happiness, he has laboured 
in many ways, not only to bring its advantages within 
easy reach of all, but also to exalt the standard of its 
eflSciency. To the fm'therance, especially, of the higher 
education, he has brought a rich and varied experience 
which was gathered in the practical work of teaching 
at Home, and the broad and enlightened views of a 
carefully cultivated mind and heart which were deeply 
imbued with Christian truth, and possessed of a wide 
and intelligent knowledge of both men and books. 

He was born in the year 1820 in a hamlet on the 
banks of the Tay, and began his education in the parish 
school of Kenmore, which was conducted by Mr. 
Armstrong, a university man. In this school, which 
stands where the Tay issues from its parent Loch, a 
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succession of lads, bred on the slopes of the OrampianSi 
have been trained for the Universities for at least a 
century. "Though in my first teens," he said on a 
public occasion, "before I had access to a newspaper, 
yet I was in no sense a waif, for I was within reach of 
church and school, and such books as Bunyan's 
* Pilgrim,' Boston's * Fourfold State,* Hervey's * Medita- 
tions,' *The Scottish Worthies,' one or two histories, 
and Bums' Poems. To these institutions and books I 
am a debtor to a degree more than I can express. 
Still, it was a red-letter day in my life when I was 
asked as a boy to become reader to an old couple who 
received the Scotsman newspaper from a son who had 
pushed his fortune in the South. I then heard for the 
first time the glowing words of Brougham and Russell, 
and Peel and Graham, and became acquainted with 
the questions and discussions which engaged the high 
court of Parliament. My little world, hitherto bounded 
by the Grampians, suddenly embraced London and 
Paris, the Indies and the Americas. In the Scotsman 
I found a schoolmaster with more force and greatness 
than Mr. Armstrong, at whose feet I had sat for 
years." 

Mr. Stuart was instructed, in his village school, in 
Gaelic, English, Latin, Greek, and Mathematics; and 
with a view to acquiring fluency in speaking English, 
he was sent for two summers into the Lowlands. Like 
other young Highlanders who had set their hearts on 
getting to College, he, when a mere boy, took to school- 
teaching — a calling which then yielded little pay, but 
which afforded opportunities for reading and study. 
In order to keep himself abreast of the doings in the 
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great world he now resolved to get a newspaper. 

With that object in view he opened communication 

with the editor of the Fife Herald, and induced hiTvi to 

accept his offer to famish him with the news of the 

town of his habitation in exchange for his weekly paper. 

When it became known that the weekly carrier put 

such a prize into Mr. Stuart's hand, he was inundated 

with applications for a reading of it; and in the 

interests of peace he had to give his landlady, Granny 

Brown, a discretionary power in lending it. In 1837, 

he bought the good-wiU of an " adventure-school " in 

Leven, Fif eshire, which enabled him to start with one 

scholar at threepence a week. For six weeks he mot 

his solitary pupil for the full number of regulation 

* 
hours. This circumstance drawing general attention, 

led to an attendance which put it within his power in 
two years to enter St. Andrew's University, A 
bursary, and assistance in kind from a home, which 
never withheld from him prayer, or sympathy, or 
cheer, placed him at his ease for the four years of his 
undergraduate course. " When I went to College," he 
said, " my first engagement was to join a firm of six 
members to secure the celebrated Edinburgh Witness, 
edited by Hugh Miller. We prized the prelections of 
our professors, but the arrival of our newspaper never 
failed to withdraw us for an hour from science and 
philosophy. The questions and discussions with which 
it dealt had an irresistible charm. Prizing the news- 
paper, I never grudged its cost, or deemed the hours 
devoted to its study as wasted or lost." 

"The quiet University town felt the non-intrusion 
agitation, which shook Scotland from end to end ; and. 
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in 1843, caused the disruption of its historic Church. 
The movement influenced the students — some standing 
by the powers that be for the existing order, and others 
going for reform in the Church, and in the government 
of the University. The election of Lord Rector became 
a caibsa hdli. The Reform party brought forward Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers in opposition to the nominee of the 
Senatus, and carried his election. Mr. Stuart who 
represented his * nation/ voted with the majority. The 
Senatus in its haste summoned the rebels, as they were 
termed, and asked them to submit to an admonition for 
their part in the election. They respectfully declined, 
on the groimd that their action was within the limits 
of the Constitution ; whereupon the Senatus, by a large 
majority, expelled them. The expulsion touched Mr. 
Stuart and others in both purse and pride, entailing 
many grievous consequences, which, however, did not 
long outlive his restoration, and that of his fellows, 
by a Royal Commission. Leaving St. Andrews, he 
entered the New College, Edinburgh, where, as a 
theological student, he had the advantage of sitting at 
the feet of Dr. Chalmers. In 1844 he received the 
appointment of classical master, and shortly after, of 
principal, in a flrst-class school near Windsor. He 
carried on his studies for the ministry in London, 
under Drs. Lorimer, McCrie, and Hamilton, and com- 
pleted them in Edinburgh. On receiving from the 
Free Presbytery of Kelso license to preach the Gospel, 
he was called to the Presbyterian Church of Falstone, 
in the upper Reaches of North Tyne, on the English 
Border. Here he laboured for ten years with much 
happiness, preaching, organising schools, and diffusing 
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a knowledge of literature, thus being the means of 
giving an impulse to education in the North Countiy. 
His ministerial work was occasionally relieved by such 
out-door recreations as bridge-building and the estab- 
lishing of district libraries."* Speaking of that period 
of his life Dr. Stuart said: — " On becoming ^a minister 
in the uplands of dear Northumberland, I set myself to 
make the acquaintance of the people. I soon found 
that, while some families were both inteUigent and 
pious, taking a generous interest in the state of the 
nation, there were others, good and kind, but without 
any interest in the outside church and world; for while 
the former received reliable news from many lands 
through their weekly paper, the latter heard nothing of 
what was occurring in high places, except what chance 
tramps and travellers brought them. I decided to do 
my utmost to introduce a weekly paper and a monthly 
magazine into every family, in the interests of education 
and religion. I never hesitated to commend my 
scheme from the pulpit, for I noticed that the intelli- 
gent (other things being equal) were the Gospel's best 
and fastest friends." 

Dr. Stuart arrived in Dunedin early in 1860, having 
been selected by the Commissioners of the Presbytery 
of Otago to be minister of the second church which 
had been established in that cityt; and since his 
arrival he has actively interested himself in the 
educational progress of the Colony, with which he 
has been closely and honourably identified as Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the High School, and 

* Men of Mark of New Zealand, 
t See 2%e Story of the Otago Church and SetUment, 
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as Chancellor of the University of Otago. When 
addressing the graduates, on a recent occasion, he 
said : — " I have great pleasure in congratulating you, 
in the name of the Council of your alma mater, on the 
attainment of your educational majority, and in Tnshing 
you steady progress in the lifework you may respec- 
tively select. I need not remind you of your obligation 
to the commimity which provided you with means of 
education which for completeness and efiSciency may 
fitly rank with those of far older communities. The 
return expected at your hands is solid work in one or 
other of the fields open to you — whether of art or 
science whether of the professions or the varied 
industries of life. With your mental equipment you 
cannot give heed to the voices which arc ever saying 
that in our wide world there is no room for souls of 
culture, capacity, and persevering industry. What, no 
room for them! Why, boundless territory on every 
hand invites possession ; while problems great and 
many — social, political, and industrial — call for solution, 
and offer reward and honour to the fortunate solvers. 
I grant there are stones in the path of life, difficulties 
in the way to the stars, but this is no reason for 
seeking rest in the miserable conservatism which 
denies alike the need and possibility of progress ; and 
least of all for seeking it in pessimism which smites the 
four comers of the soul with the dead palsy. Yet for 
those whom fear and waywardness have drawn into 
these wastes there is a door of hope and possible extri- 
cation, but it is by promptly striking out for the right 
and the true. Hear the self-remonstrance by which a 
former student was moved to retrace his steps : — 
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Bouse thee, my soul— tho' the fate of the poor be bitter, 
Tho' their masters be cruel, their fetters riveted fast- 
Far in the East, see the light of a new star glitter. 



Heralding days when the reign of wrong uiall be past. 
Thou, too, can'st help; with God thy weiuc arms nerving ; 

Thou, too, can*st wear the cross of a new crusade ; 
Thou can'st fight for the right, with a faith and purpose unswerving ; 

Thou Gan*st lay down life, if need be, undismayed. 

It is to the friends of the University a great satisfaction 
to observe that our students are ahready in numbers in 
the professions and industries of the country, and by 
their bearing reflecting credit on the institutions in 
which they were instructed. Now and again voices 
are heard in disparagement of our scholastic establish- 
ment ; but on being sifted they turn out little more 
than a cry for its partial modification or reconstruction 
on slightly diflerent lines, and are therefore harmless. 
I like to recall that the first teachers of our schools 
were specially trained, and in many cases were college 
bred — as Mr. Bethune, formerly of Invercargill school ; 
Dr. Hislop, formerly of East Taieri school ; Mr. Gard- 
ner, of Pine Hill school ; and the late Mr. Livingstone, 
for many years of Dunedin school. But years before 
our high schools and university came into existence their 
importance and necessity were discussed in presbytery 
and at social and political meetings, and their coming was 
regarded as a certainty. The settlers who subdued the 
wilderness and read their Bible— -that inspiring history 
of nations, that bracing philanthropy of the heart, that 
speech of God to man, that divine poesy — so nobly 
supported the educational policy of their leaders, 
Captain Cargill, Dr. Burns^ Mr. Macandrew, Sir John 
Kichardson, and others, that 21 years after the founda- 
tion of the Settlement there were in operation primary 
schools, grammar schools, high schools, and the 
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university — a heritage, I deem, of priceless value — 
an achievement second in moral grandeur to the 
educational labours of the pilgrim fathers of the New 
England colonies. You say, that the founders are 
under marching orders to the land beyond. It is so. 
But the sufficient guarantee for the preservation and 
transmission of our schools of all grades to the after 
ages is the reappearance of their spirit in their 

posterity I cannot doubt that our common 

desire and prayer are that the tree of knowledge so 
early planted in our virgin soil may floiuish and bear 
fruit for the delectation and invigoration of our youth 
to the latest ages. I rejoice that year in and year out 
our graduates aie increasing and the influence of the 
university extending, and I trust that I may Hve to see 
some of its graduates taking not only creditable places 
but leading places in the sciences, in poHtics, in the 
professions, and above all in the industries of life." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Dr. John Hislop— His early training— Appointment to Otago— 
Appointed Secretary and Inspector — His public services — 
Appointed Secretary to the Education Department — His 
retirement from public official life— Presentation of books to 
Education Board — Friends of Education in Otago. 

gO man probably has had so much to do in 
framing the educational system of the Colony 
as Dr. John Hislop who, for upwards of thiriy years, 
has stood before the public in always widening spheres 
of responsibility and usefulness first as teacher, then as 
Inspector of Schools and Secretary of the Education 
Beard, and, finally, as Secretary to the Colonial 
Education Department. He was bom at Pentland, 
Midlothian, in December, 1821. Having passed 
through the usual course of parish school instruction, 
he entered the Edinburgh Watt Institute and School 
of Arts, where he remained till he took his diploma 
which testified to his proficiency in the subjects that 
were taught. In his eighteenth year he began his 
career as a schoolmaster. After attending classes in 
the Normal School and in the University of Edinburgh, 
he was, in 1844, elected master of the parish school of 
Kirknewton. In 1856, as we have seen above, he 
arrived in Otago, and in October of that year began 
work at East Taieri. In 1861, he was selected by 
Sir John Richardson to fill the position of Secretary 
of the Education Board and Inspector of Schools, 
and he laboured energetically and wisely to promote 
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the important interests which he had in charge. 
Besides being responsible for the efficiency of the 
primary schools of Otago, Mr. Hislop bore a large 
share in the fomiding of the High Schools in Dimedin, 
and of the Grammar and District High Schools that 
were established throughout the Province. He gave 
a great deal of time and attention to the formation of 
public libraries and reading-rooms. He also delivered 
popular lectures on education and other subjects of a 
practical character. On the founding of the University 
of Otago, in 1869, he was requested to give his services 
as honorary Kegistrar, a position which he held till' 
1871. He then rendered services to the institution 
which the Council has frequently acknowledged, and 
which were indeed above all price. In 1867 the 
" Neglected and Criminal Children Act " was passed, 
and under its provisions the Caversham Industrial 
School was opened in 1869. The task of organising 
this institution was entrusted to the late Si John 
Branigan and Mr. Hislop ; and after the removal of the 
former to Wellington, Mr. Hislop succeeded him as 
honorary Inspector of the school. He also took an 
active interest in the evening classes for youths 
established in Dunedin by the Caledonian Society of 
Otago. He was an occasional contributor of practical 
papers to the Otago Daily Times, A number of 
valuable suggestions which he made in this way were 
subsequently embodied in ordinances of the Provincial 
and in Acts of the Colonial Legislature. In the session 
of 1870, the House of Eepresentatives passed a series 
of resolutions on the subject of education, which led the 
Government to prepare a Bill to make better provision 
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for the maintenance of public schools. In connection 
mth this undertaking Mr. Hislop's large experience 
and comprehensive knowledge of the subject were of 
good account. He drafted a bill which was introduced 
by Mr. Fox then premier ; but it was afterwards 
withdrawn, owing among other causes, to a feeling 
which was generally prevalent, that the Central 
Government should interfere as little as possible vidth 
the functions of the Provinces in connection vrith 
primary education. In 1877, after the Abolition of 
Provinces Act had come into force, a BiU was 
introduced into Parliament, as we have seen above, 
In- Mr. C. C. Bowen, Minister of Justice in the 
Atkinson Administration, and passed, in the same 
Setsion, after Sir George Grey's accession to office. 
Under this Act Mr. Hislop, in the following year 
became Secretary to the Colonial Education Depart- 
ment. On his removal from Dunedin to undertake his 
new duties at Wellington his public services were 
recognised by complimentary addresses and testi- 
monials of considerable worth. From the Educational 
Institute of Otago he received an address expressive of 
the Institute's appreciation of the services which he 
had rendered to the cause of education in the Colony ; 
and he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. On the occasion of a visit which he made 
to Scotland in 1882, the honorary distinction of LL.D., 
was conferred upon him by the University of Edin- 
burgh; and at Dalkeith he was entertained at a dinner 
given in his honour by members of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. A portrait in oils of Dr. Hislop, 
which was presented to the Couucil by Sir Robert 
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Stout, on behalf of the subscribers, now adorns the hall 
of the XTniversity. He retired from the important 
position which he held in the Education Department in 
1886; and the Evening Post referring to his resignation 
said : — " His services to the Colony and to the cause of 
education throughout the world, have been inestimable, 
and he retires from the pubHc service full of years 
and of honour in the hearts of his fellow-colonists, to 
whom he has set a noble example of a useful and 
well-spent life." To his practical wisdom, enlarged 
experience, and broad and enlightened views, the 
shaping and development of the educational system of 
the Colony, in its best and most beneficial aspects, is 
undoubtedly largely due. 

The following letter dated Wellington, April 2, 1886, 
was addressed by Dr. Hislop to the Otago Education 
Board : — " It has occurred to me in connection vrith 
my retirement from public official life that the books in 
my library relating to educational subjects might prove 
more serviceable if placed within reach of the teachers 
and students of the Otago Training College than if 
kept on the shelves of my own library. 

"I shall therefore feel gratified if the Education 
Board would accept the books on behalf of the Training 
College library. There are about 90 volumes and 2 J 
pamphlets. I attach a list of them. As I contemplate 
taking up my residence in Dunedin, the books would 
always be within my reach in the event of my wishing 
to refer to any of them." The valuable collection of 
books was received, and the thanks of the Board 
conveyed to the donor for his generous gift. 

The Revds. W. Will and W. Bannerman — who under 
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its original constitution were members of the Board — 
Messrs. Henry Clark, A. C. Begg, Thos. Dick, E. B. 
Cargill, and Donald Keid, Judge Williams, Drs. Cop- 
land and Coughtrey, and others, have all rendered good 
service to education, and endeavoured by voice or pen 
or personal influence to promote its best interests in 
Otago. Sir Eobert Stout, who began his career as a 
teacher, has for many years stood before the public as 
one of the foremost champions of a national and liberal 
education. He has taken no conmaon interest in the 
growth and expansion of a system which has planted 
schools in town and hamlet, and fairly adapts itself to 
the educational needs of the entire Colony; and he 
has keenly interested himself in the prosperity and 
progress of the Dunedin High Schools. But with all 
our respect for his abilities and public spirit, and 
appreciation of the services which he has rendered to 
the cause of education in Otago, we feel that the one 
fundamental defect or vitiating principle in his views 
on this whole subject is his hard and pronounced 
hostility to Bible reading and to any form of religious 
teaching in tho common schools. Every scheme which 
excludes that element is essentially defective and poor 
in its ultimate results, as we have already endeavoured 
to show. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Services rendered to the native race by Mr. John Jones— Colonial 
provision for the education of the Maoris— The Bremen Mission — 
Native Schools— The Stewart Island School— The Oraka School 
—The Industrial School— Work and death of Mr. Britton— Mr. 
Titchener— Caledonian Society's Classes— Private Schools. 

)ME years before the first pioneers landed in 
Otago, Mr. John Jones, who had come over 
from the neighbouring Colony of New South Wales, 
settled at Waikouaiti in the neighbourhood of a 
considerable Maori tribe. At their request he sent 
to Sydney for a missionary to instruct them in the 
knowledge of Christian truth, and to open schools for 
the education of their children. The Wesleyan Church 
to which the application was made cheerfully responded 
to this appeal, and appointed missionaries to labour in 
this inviting field. Mr. Jones, with a kindly generosity 
which is worthy of praise, not only gave free passage 
in his ships to the missionaries, with their families and 
effects, but he also erected at a cost of some £250, a 
church, mission-house and school; and there Mission- 
aries Watkin, Creed, Kirk, and Stannard, successively 
laboured until want of funds forced them to evacuate 
the field. 

When, later od, a large portion of the Middle Island 
— larger perhaps than the old realm of Scotland — was 
purchased from the Maoris for £2,000, it was done 
with the express proviso, as Mr. Mantell, the 
Government agent, who was employed in the purchase, 
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himself stated, that " he told the natives at the time 
that one great boon to be gained by their letting the 
lands 6f their fathers go on such easy terms would be 
the education of their children, and their being 
rendered equal to their European neighbours by being 
taught the various arts of civilised life." So that the 
maintenance of a system of education suitable to the 
present exigencies of the native race is a solemn 
obligation upon the Government, being attached to the 
condition of sale of that great Province. 

The Rev. J. F. H. Wohlers, a missionary in 
connection with the Bremen Society, landed, in May, 
1844, on Euapuke, a little island lying off Stewart 
Island, and some 13 miles distant from the Bluff. 
There were then some 200 Maoris on Ruapuke which 
was the headquarters of one of the great Southern 
chiefs. For 40 years Mr. Wohlers carried on the work 
of education there — ^latterly in the service of the 
Colonial Government. In 1867, the natives on this 
island set apart 10 acres of land as a site for a school 
and teacher's residence; and suitable buildings were 
subsequently erected on it out of the interest of the 
educational fund. In the following year the school 
was opened, and continued in full operation until 
shortly before Mr. Wohler's death. The gradual 
abandonment of the island by the natives led to the 
ultimate closing of this school. 

In 1850 a school was established for native and half- 
caste children in the neighbourhood of the Maori 
village at the Taieri. The teacher's salary was paid, 
and the expense of erecting the schoolhouse defrayed 
by a Christian lady who was possessed of the will as 
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well as the means to make generous provision for the 
education of the children of the original owners of the 
soil. 

Nine years later, under the auspices of the Society 
for the elevation of the Maories in Otago, Mr. and 
Mrs. Baker were appointed Native teachers at the 
Heads. The Grovemment voted a sum of money to 
assist in erecting the needful buildings, which for some 
reason, however, was not expended; the report stating 
that Mr. Baker had been compelled to take the matter 
in hand himself, and erect |a small and incommodious 
house for his own requirements. Mr. Baker was 
succeeded by Mr. Parry who occupied the station for 
some time. The Eev. J. F. Eiemenschneider, one of 
the Bremen missionaries, was then appointed to the 
work which he carried on imtil his death. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. A. Blake, M.A., missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church, who, in addition to his proper 
work opened, in 1869, a school for an hour in the 
afternoon. The educational necessities of the district 
having been represented to the Government, it was 
arranged that a teacher should be appointed, and they 
agreed to expend £100 in the erection of a house for 
his accommodation. Mr. Walker, who occupied the 
field for some time, resigned in 1875, owing to the 
Maoris '' keeping their children from school, as they 
alleged, by way of protest against his habit of allowing 
too many holidays." Mr. Blake testified of Mr. Walker 
that " he was regular in his labours, successful in his 
teaching, and careful too of the spiritual training of his 
scholars, yet the Maoris got tired of him, and asked 
Mr. Watt, their protector, for his removal" 
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At Hiverton, the Eduoation Board granted £20 a 
year as rent ^of Sdiomon's^-house, which they secured 
for the purpose of a school, and a teacher was appointed 
to labour there. Later on, after the erection of a native 
church |in the Maori reserve, the children met there 
under the care of Mr. James Ireland, who laboured 
among them successfully for many years, imtilhis 
nsmoval to a more important sphere in the North 
Island where he continues to devote hhnself to his 
work. 

In 1864 the General Government bought Stewart 
Island from the Southern natives ; and, with the entire 
concurrence of the vendors, a sum of £2,000 was set 
apart as an endowment for educational purposes for 
the benefit of the Natives of Southland. Some ten 
years after that the Eev. A. H. Stobo visited the Island, 
and perceiving the educational needs of the native 
population located at the Neck, he took such action as 
led to the appointment of a teacher who also acted as 
a missionary in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church. Sir Donald McLean, when Native Minister, 
granted^a sum of £200 for a school and schoolmaster's 
residence in supplement of a sum of £50 which was 
raised on the Island. The Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church added a grant of £50 in aid of the building 
fund; and Mr. Arthur Traill who was possessed of 
high character and fitness for the office was appointed 
teacher at the Neck. The name is derived from a long 
peninsula on the south side of the entrance to Paterson 
Inlet, and is the chief settlement of the Stewart Island 
natives who live comfortably enough on this reserve. 
Several of the Maoris and half-castes are owners, or 
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part owners, of small cutters which ply between the 
Inlet and the Bluff; and the bulk of them occupy 
themselves with fishing, sealing, and mutton-birding, 
the proceeds of which are sufficient to satisfy their 
simple wants. Mr. Traill after some ten years of 
valuable service was compelled to relinquish his 
appointment as native teacher, owing to the state of 
his health, and he was succeeded by the Rev. C. 
Connor, who continues to render good service in that 
interesting field of work. 

Near the township of Oraka, to the west of Riverton, 
there is a Maori Kaik whose scattered whares occupy 
little clearings on the sunny slopes of a wooded range 
which snugly shelters both gardens and dwellings from 
the tempestuous south-westerly gales to which that 
country is often exposed. At the Western end of 
Colac Bay a neat and comfortable^ native school and 
teacher's residence have been erected by the Govern- 
ment, which has made liberal provision for the 
educational requirements of the Maori youth of the 
district. Mr. Nickless, the teacher, is doing remarkably 
good work there. The progress made is indicated by 
the fact that the two Te Makanui or McLean scholarships 
lately competed for have been gained by Tupai and 
Winiata, pupils of the Colac Bay Native Village School. 
These scholarships were founded by D. McLean, Esq., 
in memory of his father, the late Sir Donald McLean, 
and are tenable for two years, giving the successful 
holders board and education at Te Ante College, 
Hawke's Bay, together with £15 per annum and free 
passage to and from their homes in the long vacation. 
As these scholarships are open for competition to all 
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Native Village Schools throughout New Zealand, the 
SUCC6BS of his pupils reflects great credit on Mr. 
Nickless, who has not only succeeded in placing his 
candidates at the head of the list, but has done so 
notwithstanding the difficulty of a mixed school with 
which he has had to contend. 

Industrial School. 

While it is to be regretted that in a country so 
highly favoured as Otago is, there should have been 
a steadily growing class of criminal and neglected 
children, it is, at the same time matter for congra- 
tulation that, through the foresight and benevolence 
of the Provincial rulers, an institution was founded at 
an early period of the history of the Colony specially 
fitted for their reception, and for their social and 
industrial training. The urgent need of an Industrial 
School in Dunedin was pressed on the attention of the 
Government by Mr. St. John Branigan, superintendent 
of police, who was requested to furnish a return of the 
number of vagrant children who were allowed to 
wander about the streets under no restraint ; and the 
number was sufficientiy large to induce the Government 
to make special provision for their education. An 
Industrial School was accordingly established at Caver, 
sham, in January, 1869, for the maintenance and 
training of neglected children, and of those whose 
parents were criminal or dissolute. A Provincial 
Ordinance which was passed gave the magistrates 
power to commit to the institution for a term of years 
those to whom the provisions of the Ordinance applied. 
The school was put under the care of Mr. and Mrs, 
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Britton, who proved themselves in every respect 
qualified for the important duties which they were 
called to fulfil. Dr. John Hislop, Dr. Stuart, Sir 
Julius Vogel, and the late Mr. James Macandrew, all 
watched over its first years with untiring interest ; and 
Mr. St. John Branigan was unwearied in his endeavours 
to promote its success. 

According to the regulations in force the older 
children of both sexes, in addition to their daily 
attendance at school for four hours, are employed for 
an equal length of time in gardening and other indus- 
trial pursuits. The occupations to which they are put 
are wisely adapted to their age and sex, and are fitted 
to advance their future well-being. Suitable provision 
is made for their religious training in the form of belief 
which their parents professed. Those who are some- 
what advanced are let out to respectable persons, to 
labour in house or field, for a remuneration agreed 
upon with the Manager of the School. All monies 
received as wages are banked by the Institution, 
and the children's respective earnings, with interest 
accruing, are handed to them upon their settlement 
in life. The results as testified to by the annual 
reports are so satisfactory that, as an educative agency, 
it holds an important place in the Colony. 

Towards the close of 1875 the friends of the institu- 
tion had to mourn the death of Mr. Britton to whom so 
much of its success was due. The following notice of 
his life and work, which was believed to be from the 
pen of Dr. Hislop, appeared in the Otago Daily Times: — 
"It is our sad duty to record the death of Mr. Britton, 
late master of the Industrial School, and without doubt 
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one of the most useful and most devoted officers of the 
public service. Scarcely anyone was even aware of his 
illness, and the news of his sudden removal will no 
doubt produce quite a shock amongst the large number 
of his friends and acquaintances. Mr. Britton was in 
town on Monday in the performance of his accustomed 
duties, and, except that he complained of a slight cold, 
he seemed in his usual health and spirits. On Tuesday 
forenoon he was compelled to lay himself up; inflammsr 
tion of the lungs had set in, and in spite of the 
assiduous efforts of his medical attendant, the disease 
made very rapid progress, and he died shortly after 
noon on Saturday. Mr. Britton was a native of Eng- 
land, and in his youth had served in the English Police 
Force. He arrived in Otago about 1862 and entered 
the Constabulary Service here under the late Mr. 
Branigan, who, with his characteristic discrimination, 
soon discovered his many good qualities. He filled 
successively several positions of importance, and was 
sergeant in charge of the Falmerston district when, 
about seven years ago, he and Mrs. Britton were 
selected by Mr. Branigan as the most suitable couple 
for the important offices of Master and Matron of the 
Industrial School, which was opened in January, 1869. 
The highly successful manner in which that Institution 
has been conducted amply proves the judiciousness of 
the choice. It is impossible to conceive a couple more 
admirably fitted in all respects for the difficult and 
important charge held by Mr. and Mrs. Britton for the 
past seven years. • As master, Mr. Britton possessed a 
rare combination of qualities. He was firm, methodical, 
and even stem when occasion required, while at the 
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same time he was considerate, forbearing, and kind- 
hearted. From the first day he entered his charge, 
he threw his whole soul into the work, and he laboured 
untiringly and unceasingly on behalf of the Institution 
and the numerous children entrusted to his care. It 
may truly be said that his devotion to his charge had 
grown into a very passion. Not only did he feel a 
fatherly concern for all the youthful inmates of the 
Institution for the time being, but there was room in 
his big heart for all who had ever been under his care. 
None of them had ever been forgotten by him. On the 
last day he was in town he found time, amidst his 
numerous engagements, to visit at the Hospital one of 
the patients, a youth who had been an inmate of the 
Industrial School on its first opening, and who had 
recently met with an accident. The following extracts 
from the Inspector's published report show the kindly 
relations which were kept up between Mr. and Mrs. 
Britton and their former charge: — * Jessie is now a 
much-valued servant in a family a few miles from 
Dunedin. She had a hoHday last January, and, as is 
very often the case with former inmates, she spent it 
with Mr. and Mrs. Britton, whom she consults on all 
her little affairs, as any rightly brought-up girl would 
consult her own parents. Although she is now beyond 
Mr. Britton's legal control, she takes or sends her 
spare wages to him, to be deposited in the Savings 

Bank.' * D is now a smart and respectable youth 

of 17 or 18 years. On Sundays he " dresses like a gen- 
tleman," and attends church regularly. In common 
with many of the former inmates who reside within 
reach, he visits Mr. and Mrs. Britton, takes tea or other 
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meals with them, and consults them respecting his 
affairs/" Thus not only have the present inmates 
of the Institution been deprived, by Mr. Britten's 
death, of their warm-hearted friend and protector, but 
numbers of yoimg men and women in all parts of the 
Province will mourn his loss as that of a very father. 
But not only has Mr. Britton, by his untiring and 
devoted labours, conferred incalculable benefits on the 
successive inmates of the Institution, but the outward 
features of the place have undergone a change under 
his care. He found the place a bleak and barren waste; 
he has left it a well-sheltered, pleasant, and richly- 
cultivated garden. By none will Mr. Britten's death 
be more acutely felt than by our Superintendent, who 
has ever manifested the warmest interest in the school, 
and who has always felt a pardonable pride in showing 
the Institution to visitors of distinction. Not a few of 
tbose visitors have left on record in the books of the 
Institution their high appreciation of the good work 
carried on by the late master and his partner. 

" Mr. Britton died in his 52nd year. He seemed to 
be possessed of a naturally robust constitution, but his 
strength was visibly declining for the last eighteen 
months. This was more particularly the case after the 
prevalence of measles amongst the children, upwards of 
a year ago, when his own and his wife's strength was 
taxed to the utmost." 

Mr. Titchener succeeded Mr. Britton in charge of 
the School, and has proved himself to be possessed of 
exceptional qualifications for the ofiice which he fills. 

In their report presented in April, 1876, the com- 
mittee " regret that owing to the want of suitable and 
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sufficient accommodation at the Industrial School, the 
authorities are compelled to associate orphan children 
as yet uncontaminated by crime along with children 
of vicious and depraved habits. They believe that 
the system of boarding out children of the former 
class with honest and respectable families is greatly 
preferable to that of collecting them in one large 
institution however well conducted." They therefore 
suggested that the Government should take immediate 
steps for providing a separate and distinct department 
of the Industrial School for the reception and training 
of children free from criminal taint — a suggestion 
which was duly approved and carried out. 

At the annual distribution of prizes at the Institution 
in January, 1884, the Rev. Dr. Stuart spoke as follows : — 
" I may say that I had something to do with the com- 
mencement of this school, all along I have taken a 
great interest in it. . . . Altogether 1,269 children 
have been admitted into this institution, giving an 
average for the 16 years of 79 per year. At present 
there are 255 children boarded and educated in the 
school, and there are 98 younger children that are 
placed out with decent Christian families around 
Dunedin and its neighbourhood, while 167 are living 
with their parents or friends under license. Then 
there are 19 boys and 23 girls at service. Of the 
1,269 children who have been received into the house, 
725 have left to do their work in the world. These 
have passed from the control of the manager by the 
honourable fulfilment of their time, and now form part 
of the general population ; and it is known that nearly 
all of them are industrious and well conducted. . . . 
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The earnings of 125 of the inmates amount, I am told, 
to £1,623, and of that large sum Mr. Titchener has 
placed in the Bank £1,223 ; while £400 has been paid 
to boys on attaining their majority, and to girls when 
wedded." The net cost to the State of this Tnstitution 
for 1887, was £3,374 16s. 6d. 

In 1865, a committee was appointed in connection 
with Knox Church, to organise a night school for boys 
who were engaged at work during the day. Evening 
classes in which some 70 pupils were enrolled were 
thus successfully established in the North District 
School under Messrs. Eobert Stout and David Boss. 
This effort led the way to the institution, in 1873, of 
the winter evening classes now so successfully carried 
on by the Caledonian Society — classes which afford an 
opportimity much valued by many of the youth of 
the city to prosecute a systematic course of mental 
improvement. It was intended that these classes 
which now meet, by permission of the Education 
Board, in the Normal School Building, and provide 
instruction in Chemistry, Drawing, Mathematics, and 
other subjects, should prepare the way for the insti- 
tution in Dunedin, at an early date of a well-equipped 
Technical School. 

In Dunedin, and in some of the more populous 
inland towns, there have been established, chiefly for 
denominational reasons, schools in connection with the 
Roman Catholic Church, as well as a few private schools 
without ecclesiastical connection to which are accorded 
a fair measure of private support. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Dunedin Mechanics' Institute— Athenaeum established, and 
amalgamated with the MechanicB' Institute — Invercargill 
Athenaeum— Debating Clubs and Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciations — Public Libraries — Origin and endowment of the 
Dunedin Museum— The Otago Institute— The Otago Press, 

|HE Dunedin Mechanics' Institute was formed in 
July, 1851, and formally opened for the use of 
subscribers in 1853. It was intended that the 
members should meet once a fortnight ''to read an 
essay and promote discussion on some branch of useful 
knowledge, and to arrange for a public lecture every 
two months." But the institution showed few signs of 
vitality, and the Committee of Management leased the 
building to the Provincial Council, when the Consti- 
tution Act came into force in 1854. Three years later, 
however, a course of twelve lectures, in connection with 
the institution, was arranged to be delivered in the 
First Church by some of the leading men of the 
Settlement. The first lecture of the series was given 
on 6th May, 1857, by the Rev. Dr. Bums who is 
reported to have ''admonished his audience anent 
their weak point — the money- worshipping propensity — 
and the special need in a young and prosperous colony 
of having some higher resources as a counter attraction, 
such as intellectual and moral culture." Dr. Bums 
was followed by Mr. John McGlashan who occupies a 
worthy place among the educationists of Otago. The 
Kevds. Messrs. Fenton, Will, and Bannerman, and 
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Messrs. Hislop, and Lambert, and Dr. Purdie, had 
naturally a place in the course, and received from the 
public marks of appreciation of the services which they 
rendered in this connection. These lectures were so 
popular that it is recorded that the attendance at them 
was sometimes as high as 300, a number considerably 
in excess of a-third of the entire population of the town 
— a marvellous audience considering the condition of 
the Dunedin streets before the "Sixties," on winter 
nights. They were the means of infusing new vitality 
into the languishing Mechanics' Institute. The keen 
interest manifested in them, and the acknowledged 
benefit which they proved *to the public, were the 
means of recalling to the memory of the subscribers, 
and* of the public generally, the almost forgotten 
circumstance of the founding of the Institute, and the 
important objects which it had in view; and an abiding 
memorial of those lectures survives in the flourishing, 
and popular, and much-frequented Athenaeum, in the 
Octagon, with its well-plenished libraries, and reading 
and class-rooms and other advantages of which all may 
avail themselves on the payment of a moderate fee. 

During the following winter a similar course of 
lectures was delivered to large and appreciative 
audiences; and before the close of 1859 a committee 
was formed to take steps for the establishment of an 
Athenseum, with which the Mechanics' Institute was 
amalgamated under the present designation of the 
Dimedin Athenaeum and Mechanics' Institute. The 
old building was sold for £2,500, and a new one erected 
in Manse Street at a cost of £5,600. The new 
premises were opened in 1862 with a library of 400 
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volumes, a large number of English reviews and 
monthlies, and a reading-room furnished with a good 
selection of the best Colonial and Home newspapers. 
The best lecturers available were now pressed into the 
service of the institution; a Debating Society was 
formed in connection with it, and educational classes 
were organised. To meet the growing requirements 
of the city it was resolved to erect on a central site in 
the Octagon a larger and more commodious building 
for the purposes of an Athenteum, and on the 9th 
November, 1869, the foundation stone of the new 
institution was laid according to Masonic usage by 
W.P. S. James; and on 7th May, following, it was 
formally opened by Sir W. Fox. 

AthensBums and Mechanics' Institutes are now suc- 
cessfully established in most of the towns throughout 
the Province. These institutions were very liberally 
aided by the Provincial Government both in regard to 
the erection of buildings, and the procuring of books. 
The first meeting for the purpose of establishing the 
Invercargill Athenaeum was held in May, 1862, when a 
committee was eleced and rules framed for the 
guidance of members. A site was purchased in a 
suitable part of the town, and some years later on a 
handsome building, surmounted by a full-sized figure 
of Minerva, was erected, containing a good library and 
reading-room, and a small, but valuable and carefully 
arranged Museum. 

A most important addition to the means of culture 
was afforded by societies which were formed among 
yoimg men for the purpose of mutual improvement. 
The Dunedin Debating Club and Mutual Improvement 
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Society originated in August, 1862. A number of 
gentlemen who had recently arrived in Dunedin met 
together one day by acccident, and in course of 
conyersation turned attention to the means of intel- 
lectual improvement which the city afiforded. Although 
the Athenaeum had been founded yet no provision, up 
to that time had been made for classes and for the 
mutual improvement of its members ; and, unaware of 
the existence of a Young Men's Christian Association, 
our new-comers resolved themselves into a provisional 
conmiittee, called a public meeting, and arranged a 
course of public lectures. The Club met weekly, some- 
times in Grey's Assembly Eooms, Rattray Street, and 
sometimes at the Temperance Hotel. Questions of 
living literary interest, as well as of practical politics, 
engaged their attention; and Messrs. Macandrew, 
Halliwell, and other public men took an active interest 
in the proceedings of the Club. Series of public 
lectures were also given under the auspices of the 
Grocers' Mutual Improvement Association, and of the 
Moray Place Social Improvement Society. Kindred 
Societies were soon formed on many of the gold fields, 
and played no unimportant part in the intellectual and 
social development of the people. 

In order to promote reading and research, and to put 
the best and most wholesome literature within reach of 
all, the Provincial Government gave liberal assistance 
towards the estabhshment of pubHc hbraries which, in 
consequence, were rapidly multiplied, not only in the 
larger communities but also in the most remote and 
secluded parts of the Province. The pioneers in the 
earlier years of settlement had access to a good supply 
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of literature. " To meet a public want which variously 
expressed itself a public library was opened with a 
fairly good selection of books. It was, correctly 
speaking, a congregational library which had been 
sent out to the Colony under the charge of Mr. Bums 
and included contributions of books from the Colonial 
Committee of the Free Church, and from many 
Christian friends in Scotland who, from time to timet 
with generous and considerate kindness sent out ever- 
new additions to it. The library was put under the 
immediate care of a committee of office-bearers, and it 
proved an invaluable resource for the intelligent and 
reading public who gladly availed themselves of the 
privilege to use it." * That was a privilege, however, 
which was practically out of reach of families living 
remote from Dimedin. It was not till the year 1862 
that an Ordinance was passed by the Provincial Council 
authorising the Education Board " to expend, out of 
fimds specially appropriated for the purpose, in the 
purchase of books to be placed in pubHc libraries, any 
sum not exceeding ^ for £ locally contributed." On 
the 4th Nov., 1863, the Board accordingly resolved 
" that measures bo forthwith taken to encourage the 
estabhshment of school and district Hbraries throughout 
the Province, and that the aid authorised by the Educa- 
tion Ordinance be accordingly afforded to such districts 
as may be willing to avail themselves of the same." A 
large supply of popular and instructive books to the 
value of £1,000 was therefore' distributed under the 
authority of the Board. 

Although the books, in many instances, were placed 

* The Story of the Otago Church and Settlement,^ , 
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in the district schoolhouses under the joint charge of 
the head master and his committee, yet in some of the 
more populous locahties such as Port Chahners, 
Oamaru, Lawrence, Waikouaiti, Alexandra, Clyde, 
Cromwell, Arrowtown, Queenstown, and Tokomairiro, 
separate buildings were erected, which served the 
purposes of Libraries and Reading Rooms to those 
who cared to avail themselves of the splendid 
advantages which they offered. The Board, in addition 
to grants of books, contributed liberally to the erection 
of many of these pubHc buildings. 

In 1877, there were in connection with the Board, 
upwards of 100 public libraries, and during the year 
books of the value of nearly £1,000 were distributed 
among them. Some of these institutions were in 
possession of valuable land endowments, affording a 
permanent source of revenue which no political changes 
could ever touch. Through the efforts of Mr. Seaton, 
Member of Parliament for the Peninsula, an endow- 
ment of land was secured for that district, the revenue 
from which is e:iually divided between Portobello and 
Anderson's Bay ; a large block of land was also con- 
veyed to the committee of the Athenaeum at Riverton, 
the rents of which are applied in the interests of that 
institution. 

On the abolition of the Provinces the General 
Government continued by generous grants to foster 
these educational agencies, but -\Ahen forced by the 
depression undtr which the ColoDy had suffered so 
long upon a policy of rigour ous retrenchment in every 
department of the Ssivica they discontinued, in 1887, 
the subsidy which had been given to public libraries ; 
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and in consequence of that some of them in the 
remoter districts which had not been fortunate enough 
to secure an endowment were constrained reluctantly 
to close their doors. 

The Museum exercises upon the community an 
educational influence of no mean order, and is a 
valuable adjunct to the arts and sciences. Through 
the eye it pours knowledge into the receptive mind, 
and represents in concrete form some of the higher 
teachings of the schools. It ranks (second only to the 
TJniversiiy) as one of the most trustworthy and impor- 
tant indications of the progress of human intelligence ; 
and is rightly regarded as not merely an auxiliary to 
education, but as forming an integral part of the 
machinery by which the public mind is to be 
instructed, and the development of its latent powers 
is to proceed. 

The Dunedin Museum dates from the first Exhibition 
held in that city in 1865. The exhibits of objects of 
Natural history occupied there a prominent place, and 
the suggestion was made that they should form the 
nucleus of a permanent museum. When the Exhibi- 
tion closed in May the whole collection was massed 
together with little ceremony in the Otago Rag and 
Bone Store, and there it lay for months neglected, and 
for a while forgotten. At last a suite of rooms in the 
upper storey of the new Post Office was devoted by the 
Government to the purpose of a Provincial Museum, 
and there the collection was temporarily classified and 
displayed until a suitable building should be ready for 
its reception. The Provincial Council, with the usual 
generosity which marked that body, gave a grant of 
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£8,000 for the erection of a museum. That sum, 
howeTer, having been found inadequate for its com- 
pletion, a large and influential meeting was held in the 
Council Chamber on 11th August, 1876, for the 
purpose of adopting means to secure a further grant, 
and an endowment of Xl,500 a ^ year to maintain the 
institution. The new building, which was opened in 
August, 1877, consists of a spacious hall 90 feet by 45 
feet with two galleries, the basement being occupied 
with lecture and duplicate rooms. The Library is 
provided with upwards of 1,000 volmnes of valuable 
works on Natural History, and is supplied by mail 
with all the principal scientific periodicals. The Pro- 
vincial Council set apart for its maintenance an 
endowment of 11,000 acres of land in the Strath Taieri 
district, and placed it under the curatorship of Capt. 
Hutton, widely known throughout the Colony as an 
able and enthusiastic naturalist. 

The Otago Institute which was established for the 
promotion of art, science, literature, and philosophy, 
has achieved for itself a good position among kindred 
Societies, and has admirably served the ends which its 
foimders had in view. The first general meeting of its 
members was held in the old library of the Provincial 
Council Buildings, in July, 1869, under the presidency 
of His Honor Judge Ward. The meeting was 
convened to receive the proposed Constitution from 
the Provisional Committee, and to elect office-bearers 
for the ensuing year. Judge Ward was elected first 
President, Mr. J. S. Webb, hon. Secretary, and Mr. 
W. D. Murison, hon. Treasurer. Papers of great 
ability, and embodying results of. wise observatioD, and 
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of great research in the departments of science and 
literature are read before members of the Institute, 
and published, along with those of kindred Societies^ 
in the transactions of the New Zealand Institute, of 
which the Otago Institute is an affiliated Society. 

The Otago Press, as an educator of public opinion, 
occupies an avowedly high place in the' Colony. The 
newspapers in Dunedin, Invercargill, Oamaru, and 
other large centres of population, are usually conducted 
with spirit and marked by a good and wholesome tone. 
Always ready to lash vice, and let in the light upon all 
jobbery and injustice, they allow ample and prominent 
space for the diffusion of information on the work of 
the churches, and of the numerous charitable and 
benevolent institutions which the Christian philan 
throphy of the people has planted in the land ; and all 
movements which aim at the social advancement of the 
Colony, or which are designed to serve its material 
and moral well-being may confidently count on their 
sympathy and active support. 
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